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‘ HOW.. TO REPAIR AND .MAINTAIN * ? ' * ea , 


THE ROADS. 





The making of good roads is one of 
the most important duties of the 
American people and their prompt re- 

y and careful maintenance is es- 
sential. There is probably no subject 
in which the progressive farmer is 
wore deeply interested than that of 
having roads connecting him with his 
markets over which he may be able 
to haul the greatest possible load. 
Good roads, like all other good things, 
are too expensive to build and of too 
much value to be neglected. 

The office of Public Roads of the 
Department of Agriculture has pub- 
lished a bulletin on “Repair and Main- 
tenance of Highways.” This bulle 
tin does not treat the subject of road 
building, but takes up the repair and 
tare of roads after they are built. All 
easses of roads, from the natural 
earth road to the macadam roads 
with bituminous surfacing, have _ re- 
ceived attention. The action of auto- 
mobiles on road surfaces is explainéd. 
The systems of road management in 
Massachusetts, New York, England Pe a ; 
and France are given, with tables of cate’ tearm 
costs. ERS SSS 
The writer concludes that on ac- RED asic He « 
count of the use of heavier vehicles 
and motor trucks the tendency of 
toad building is toward a heavier and 
more substantial foundation and a 
consequent reduction of the cost of 
Maintenance. 
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THE CONCRETE SILO. 





Silos are now being built in almost 
every farming community in Missouri. 
The first and most important question 
& farmer asks when he decides to 
build a silo is, “What kind shall I 
build?” Inquiries come by every mail 
lo the Dairy Department of the Uni- 
versity at Columbia about this or that 
kind of silo. Many farmers have been 
tld that conerete silos are not suc- 
cessful and for that reason they hes- 
tate to build them: 

A silo to be successful must ‘be air 
tight and strong enough to withstand 
the outward pressure of the silage. 
A silo that meets the above require- 
ments will be successful regardless 
% the material with which it is con- 

ed. A concrete silo when prop- 
bd built will keep silage as good as 
pulling eee Maer: SCENERY AT BEAUTIFUL ARCADIA, MO. 

Concrete silos are not as expensive er 
it many localities. in’ Missouri.as the| been $160. In one county: in nosth}actual figures furnished by the farm-, crete silos and also sends a, man -to 

commonly sold. ‘Where the} Missouri. where:samd froma creek} ers building the silos, . They phow jetart the erection of ‘a concrete «silo 
material is at hand in creek! bed’ was mixed with ‘rock: broken by|that the concrete sile is probably on after the forms are built and the ma- 
or in gravel pits they are being} hand on the farm a 100 ton silé Was} the average no more expensive than/terial is on the ground. Wher this 
Ata very low Cost. The average| built complete’ ‘for $250. ‘In “Macon; any other kind and it is a well-known is done the man building the silo is 
ber ton capacity. of thirteen con-| County the sand and crushéd rock for| fact that they give satisfaction and)required to pay the traveling éx- 
"silos built im south..Missouri|a conerete. silo. were shipped from] are. permanent, penses of the expert, Many farmers 
the gravel was taken from the| Hannibal and after hauling the ma-}., The. Dairy Department of the Mis-| who want. to build concrete silos are 
Mk beds was $1.60. This means} terial four miles in the country a/100, souri,Qellege of Agriculture, Colum-) asking for the. plans of the forms and 
that if each silo had a capacity of} ton ‘silo Was ‘built at a ‘total cost of bia, Missouri, furnishes free plans for|the services..of. this expert.--P,,, M. 
fons the average cost would have| $350. The above facts are taken from | the forms to be used in building con-| Brandt, Columbia, Mo. 
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SEED CORN 


JOHNSON COUNTY WHITE. 


We grow it, and only offer what is 
on our own farm, from the very 

t seed. No one has better seed, and 
ean afford to sell good seed 


per. ces: Crated ears, $3.00 per 
ect shell bushel. 
Minny. Bn ed, $2.60 per 


Whit 
same prices. Better a ear 4 


Cc. D. Lyem, RL. Georgetown, Ohio. 








Horticulture 


HINTS TO GROWERS OF CABBAGE. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: We have 
transplanted cabbage plants for winter 
4yse as late as August 20, and harvested 
neads as solid and firm as if they were 
set much earlier. We were careful, 
however, in the selection of varieties, 
and in having the soil fertile. Unless 
the ground is very rich we may not 
look for a really successful crop. 

The ground should be one which has 
been used for growing early potatoes, 
early peas, or any other early cultivat- 
ed crop, preferably one which was well 
fertilized with either barn manure or 
high-grade commercial fertilizers. As 
the plants are grown for their succu- 
lent leaves and stems, they naturally 
require a liberal supply of nitrogen and 
a considerable amount of potash. The 
price for extra good cabbage has not 
infrequently in my own experience, 
brought to shippers from $30 to $60 
per ton, and as a fair crop upon one 
acre of rich ground is 31 tons, one 
should not apply the plant foods grudg- 
ingly. Tests show that this 31 tons 
of cabbage will remove from the soil 
150 Ibs. of nitrogen, 180 Ibs. of phos- 
phoric and 360 lbs. of potash. 


We do not use less than one-half ton 
of fertilizer which contains in each 100 
Ibs, of material 4 Ibs. nitrogen, 7 lbs 
available phosphoric acid, and 9 lbs. of 
actual potash. Such growers claim that 
sulphate of potash is better than the 
muriate, but I fail to note a difference. 
Any high grade potato manure is ad- 
apted to the cabbage crop, and is what 
we usually apply. If barn manure is 
all the fertilizer applied you will note 
many heads not solid, but open or 
leafy, and this is due to an excess of 
nitrogen not properly balanced with 
minerals. 


The Danish Ball Head and Volga are 
to my mind the best varieties for mar- 
ket, as the heads are extremely com- 
pact and solid if care is given in the 
fertilization (because there is where 
success lies). 

When planting has been detayed un- 
til the latter part of August, we select 
plants of early Winningstadt, or other 
good early sort. All members of the 
cabbage family make their best growth 
in the cool, moist months of fall, and 
are much improved in quality if not 
harvested until after several frosts. 

J. M. BROWN. 





FIGHTING INSECT PESTS. 


Following are some directions for 
making war on bugs, submitted by 
Assistant Secretary W. L. Wilson, 
Columbia, Mo.: 

Common Insects. 

Cut Worms—Cut worms do most 
damage to plants soon after they are 
set out in the spring. They also get 
in their work in June and July, there 
being several kinds of cut worms. 
The best way to get rid of the worms 
is to sprinkle poison bran mash over 
the ground about sundown. In set- 
ting out tomato plants a piece of 
paper wrapped about each plant so 
as to extend slightly beneath the soil 
and an inch or two above will make 
the plants safe from cut worms. 

Melon Aphis—This is one of the 
hardest insects to deal with. A soap 
and tobacco wash is recommended. 
Fumigation with carbon bisulphid has 





also been tried successfully; an air- 
tight bucket or other vessel is turned 
over the plant and about a teaspoon- 
ful of the chemical evaporated under- 
neath. 

Striped Cucumber Beetles—As soon 
as these beetles appear spray the 
plants heavily every few days with 
Bordeaux mixture and arsenate of 
lead. Where only a few hills of cu- 
cumbers, squashes, pumpkins or 
melons, which are most commonly 
attacked by these beetles, are plant- 
ed, the safest way is to protect the 
plants with small frames covered 
with cheese cloth. These must be 
on before the beetles get any chance 
to attack the plants, and should be 
left on until they are too large for the 
limited space within the frames. 

Root-Maggots—Use carbolic acid 
emulsion or white hellebore. Pour 
directly upon the growing plants and 
around the roots of such plants as 
cabbage every week from the time 
they are set out until about the end 
of June. 

Cabbage Worms—Dust the plants 
thoroughly, when the dew is on, with 
Paris green and flour in the propor- 
tion of one pound of Paris green to 
50 pounds of flur. Arsenate of lead, 
3 pounds to 40 gallons of water and 
2 to 3 pounds of fresh air-slaked lime 
may be sprayed over the plants in- 
stead of dusting them with Paris 
green and flour. After the cabbage 
heads have begun to form, use pyre- 
thrum powder, spraying it over the 
plants, instead of using Paris green. 

Flea-Beetle—Spray the plants with 
poison Bordeaux mixture. In order 
to get the spray to adhere to the 
smooth surface of the plants it may 
be necessary to add a sticker. This 
may be made by boiling together 2 
pounds of resin, 1 pound of soda and 
1 gallon of water, boiling in an iron 
pot in the open until a clear brown 
liquid is formed. This may require 
from one to two hours.. This sticker 
is sufficient for 40 gallons of the 
Bordeaux. 

Colorado Potato Beetle—Spray with 
Paris green or arsenate of lead com- 
bined with Bordeaux mixture. 

In fighting any insect pest it 
should be understcod that prevention 
is always easier than cure. Clean 
cultivation and crop rotation will do 
much toward lessening the danger 
from insects. After “the bugs” do 
appear, the fight against them must 
be won at once, if at all. 





SAVE CORN CROP BY SHALLOW 
CULTIVATION. 


It is estimated that thorough and in- 
telligent cultivation during the dry 
year of 1911 added at least ten mil- 
lion dollars to the corn crop of Mis- 
souri. A similar condition confronts 
the Missouri farmers in 1913. Unless 
rain falls in the next few days, the 
corn crop will be injured to such an 
extent that recovery is impossible. 

It is possible to greatly alleviate the 
present condition. It is still possible 
in many sections of Missouri to make 
a good corn crop in spite of the drouth. 
This can be accomplished by frequent 
and shallow cultivation which will pre- 
vent the loss of moisture by evapora- 
tion from the surface of the soil. All 
farmers are urged to cultivate con- 
tinually with shallow working tools and 
by this means a dust mulch will be 
kept on the surface which will con- 
serve all soil moisture for the use of 
the growing corn. If every farmer in 
Missouri will heed this advice and act 
accordingly, it will add millions to the 
income of Missouri farmers and may 
save the corn crop. 

F. B. MUMFORD, 

Director of the Experiment Station. 





If you don’t advertise for what you 
want or have for sale you cannot get 
in touch with the other fellow. Try 


,a small ad at 1 cent a word. 





USED FROM OCEAN TO OCEAN FOR gy 


. Write for f Ri ht nee at 
Prices, HAMMOND, 2 Piohktilcomctia ee ot 
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FANCY CLOVER, TIMOTHY, RED 
KENTUCKY BLUE QRASS, ETC. 
Garden and Flower Seeds of Superior Quality. 


TOP, ; 
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None Better, 


Write for Catalogue. 


JUL PETERSEN SEED & COM. Co, 


709 Carroll St. 


St. Louis 
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SEEDS 


SC 


Crain, Clover and Crass Seeds, 


CHAS. E. PRUNTY, 


7. Sand 11 Seuth Main $t. SAINT LOUIS 
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The Apiary | 


USING A STRAIN OF BEES ADAPT- 
ED TO ONE’S SYSTEM OF 
MANAGEMENT. 


The amount of prevention desired 
must depend largely on one’s location 
and the time of the main crop, as 
well as on one’s knowledge and ability 
to make increase by other methods. 

Where the main crop comes early 
and the flow is short, and one must 
get the most possible surplus from it. 
it has been my experience that the 
colonies that do not swarm at all, and 
that have no desire to, either as a 
result of manipulation or because of 
breeding, are the most profitable ones. 

My main crop is basswood, which 
lasts from three days to two weeks, 
sometimes helped out a little with 
clover, catnip, and buckbrush. 


It does not come so eafly but that 
with a favorable spring a colony might 
swarm; and with proper feeding, both 
the swarm and the parent colony be in 
condition for the flow. But our Iowa 
springs are so valuable and uncertain 
that I find it safer to count on getting 
only enough from the best colonies to 
bring up the weaklings so that, if I can 
reach the flow with all the colonies 
of that winter in good condition, I feel 
satisfied. Then, as mentioned before, 
I expect more honey if they do not 
swarm during our short flow. 


I feel sure there are several prac- 

tices the beekeeper can follow that 
tend to increase the number of colon- 
ies, and that may prevent swarming. 
I will try to give them in the order of 
their importance as they appear to 
me: 
1. Breed all queens from colonies 
that have shown the least inclination 
to swarm, using queenless and brood- 
less bees to build the cells, or at 
least to start them. 

2. See that no colony is crowded for 
room up to the middle of the flow at 
least. : 

3. See that each colony™is blocked 
from the bottom-board from % to one 
inch in front, just before weather hot 
enough to crowd them out begins. 

4. See that every colony is protected 
from the direct rays of the sun from 
about 10 a. m. till about 4 p. m, 

5. See that every colony has comb 
built in readiness for the first sur- 
plus that comes. 

It will not be necessary to dwell 
much on any of these points except the 
first. 

The question of the strain of bees, 
as related to one’s system of manage- 
ment has not, in my opinion, yet had 
the consideration its importance de- 
serves. It is well known, and acknowl- 
edged by a great many practical honey- 
producers that almost all manipula- 
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ee 
tion has to be varied to suit the char. 
acteristics of different colonies, Noy, 
if we want a certain plan of manip. 
lation to apply to all colonies we must 
have less variation in our colonies: 
and in order to handle the most colop. 
ies possible with a given amount of 
labor we must apply one manipulation 
or plan of treatment to all—manip. 
lation here being considered only in 
its relation to swarming. If there wer 
no variation in bees in regard to 
swarming, a manipulation that woul 
give us the desired result with one 
colony would with all. 

It might be said that a manipula 
tion such as “shook swarming” or any 
process that cripples a colony or keeps 
it weak enough to prevent swarming 
proves that that manipulation answers 
the purpose. 

But for the locality I have in mind it 
is not the purpose to have a part ol 
a colony. We want a full colony, all 
the bees one queen will produce, ani 
we want them to stay in one hive clear 
through the flow. It may now be 
asked how large a colony we may é 
pect to have in this way, considering 
the nature of the bees. 

It has been my observation that 4 
colony is most likely to swarm about 
the time, or very soon after, the bees 
have reached their maximum breet 
ing capacity, everything else being fav 
orable. If this is right, a colony or 
strain that reached the maximum 
breeding early in the season would be 
that much sooner past the swarming 
period; and if this earlier part of the 
season were less favorable for swart- 
ing, owing to certain weather conil- 
tions, then there would be less tent 
ency to swarm on the part of this kin 
of strain. 

Then, again, many think that 
oversupply of young bees in propor 
tion to the brood and honey to ® 
cared for is likely to be a_ prolific 
source of swarming. If a strain reaches 
its maximum breeding early, say 
the time of fruit bloom, then i 
dearth after fruit bloom discourag® 
swarming, and so cuts down 
that when the main flow begins, ther 
are plenty of old bees or fielders, y+ 
no surplus of young, nor can there b 
for a month. Such a colony is ji 
right for gathering and storing 
most surplus, and is not in a 
to swarm. Is it not evident, that, ! 
one breeds a strain best suited to Mé 
“locality,” other “manipulations” 
be more effective, and the 
all colonies be less marked? Of coum 
one should always take note of 
variations of the seasons. If, a 
bloom, conditions should be far 
orable, increase might have to De®" 
in order to prevent swarming. 
the gain would come from Tabor 
saved at the time of the main o> 
and this saving could be 
“keeping more bees” as well # 
more surplus per hive.—E. 8. Ba 
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The Poultry Yard 


MINDFUL OF SMALL MATTERS, 








Editor RURAL WORLD: As a rule, 
peginners are not mindful of the small 
details, and this fact has probably led 
up to more disaster than anything I 
might name. The poultry business will 
not suffer leaks. At the end of the 
first year the average beginner classes 
himself as an expert, and maps out a 
course entirely different from that fol- 
lowed by the practical man who has 
spent years of hard work and study. 
He will theoretically lay the founda- 
tion for an income which the expert 
has never been able to attain. Is it 
not necessary to dwell upon the re- 
sults? 

Why is it that the fowls in the yards 
of successful poultrymen show that 
healthy, pink condition? It is due to 
their constant watch, and promptly 
nipping in the bud “the first symp- 
toms” of all ill health. The beginner 
aims to acquire the art of poultry doc- 
toring—the expert exercises his wits 
in the art of prevention. 


The expert does everything in a sys- 
tematic way, is regular in all his du- 
ties, never postpones any duty, is con- 
stantly looking ahead, and stays ahead 
in his work. He makes repairs before 
they become dangerous leaks, and in 
a rather slow but careful tread goes 
about his work that he may do all 
things well. 

The amateur, especially if the living 
does not solely rely upon his labors, 
looks upon the mindfulness of these 
small matters as trivial, but sooner or 
later he finds that they mean maintain. 
ing good health, good condition, and 
good returns. 

It is not such a severe task to drive 
out a small army of lice, but every 
crack and crevice in the poultry house 
is filled to overflowing, it becomes hard 
work and work that is not always com- 
pletely satisfactory. 

Allowing dirt and filth to accumulate 
is not only a breeder of lice but also 
disease, 

Allowing piles of wood and rubbish 
to heap up nearby the buildings, af- 
fords a safe hiding place for rats, 
minks, weasles and other poultry ene- 
mies. 

Allowing houses to remain open at 
night, nothing secure, affords a strong 
temptation to midnight “poultry rais- 
ers.” 

The price of roofing may be saved 
for the time being by not repairing the 
holes here and there, and some labor 
may be avoided by allowing the cracks 
to remain in the walls, but when the 
rains come down, and the drafts of 
cold air blow through, there may have 
to be double the amount of labor spent 
to save the afflicted stock. For surely 
such conditions must have their dire 
results. 

How revolting is a hen house where 
the manure is allowed to pile in pyra- 
mids under the roosts, where cobwebs 
form draperies, where lice and mites 
find roosting places. Can such a con- 
dition speak well for the enterprise of 
the man in charge? 

If idleness, shiftlessness, and un- 
cleanliness were roads to wealth, what 
a large array of rich men we would 
have. He who is a shiftless business 
man, a poor manager, one of those for- 
getful, inactive kind will find the poul- 
try business is one of the worst busi- 
nesses for him. 


If a gradual growth is made, the 


Start being Hmited, all the details 

watched and the lesson studied well, 

the business is surely started on a firm 

foundation; anything else makes a 

risk. MICHAEL K. BOYER. 
Hammonton, N. J. 





In killing and dressing poultry, han- 
dle gently to avoid bruising. Discol- 
°ration quickly follows a bruise, and 
diminishes the market value of the 
property. 


FEEDING CHICKENS. 





When one becomes dogmatic on the 
subject of the best way to feed chicks 
he becomes unreasonable, for the truth 
is that successful poultrymen use dif- 
ferent methods. Some feed mashes 
continuously, others never. Some rec- 
ommend one kind of feed and others 
some other. 

The truth is that chicks hatched 
from healthy parents are rather hardy 
little bodies and it requires considera- 
ble effort to feed them so as to kill 
them off. Careless feeding is the worst 
enemy of little chicks. Sloppy feed, 
fermented feed, musty feed, impure 
water, lack of grit, foul quarters, gen- 
eral inattention are the things which 
spell failure. 

We recommend the things we know 
for ourself to be good in the way of 
chicken feed. Chicks hatched late in 
the season require the best feed be- 
cause during the hot weather germ life 
increases rapidly and the danger from 
this source is much greater than it 
would be earlier in the season. - 
When a breeder tells us he finds soft 
mashes best for chicks we do not dis- 
pute with him, for he probably states 
a fact. When another says dry-feed- 
ing is the lazy man’s method we do not 
quarrel with him for we confess to a 
liking for the methods which make for 
the least work, if they seem to us as 
efficient as more elaborate ones. 

We used to feed soft wet mashes to 
our chicks, and, if memory serves, we 
had rather good success in raising 
them. Gradually we dropped the wet 
feeds, using less and less of them all 
the time. Fer several years no wet 
feeds have been used in our yards, ex- 
cept as a medium in which to mix and 
properly distribute medicine among the 
members of the flock. We feed dry 
feeds altogether, either as grain or dry 
mashes. We feed prepared chick feed 
or prepared poultry feeds made of a 
mixture of dry grains and beef scrap. 
For a year or more we have fed our 
chicks the regular O. K. laying feed, 
which we feed our laying hens. The 
laying hens get in addition to this 
corn, wheat, beef scrap and sometimes 
sprouted oats. 

This O, K. feed is a mixture con- 
taining a large variety of grains, the 
large rones being broken into small 
bits. It has proved a very good feed 
for chicks from the day they were 
hatched. ° 





PREPARING SHADE. 





Now is the time to think about the 
shade for the poultry during the com- 
ing summer months. Poultry to do 
their best need natural shade. 
in the early spring peach or plum 
trees, protect them with wire for the 
first two or three years, as the fowls 
will strip the young, tender leayes in 
the early spring. Peach and plum 


| trees are quick growing and give good 


shade as well as fine fruit. Order the 
trees soon. 





THE SAFETY COOP. 





Like the feed, one wants the best 
and safest fixtures with valuable young 
chickens, or with any class of chicks, 
for that matter. 

We have tried all sorts of coops, and 
find that the coop which really pro- 
tects is the best. It should have a bot- 
tom elevated two or three inches from 
the ground, with a sloping front case 
board. But should not be nailed to the 
bottom. Then the boxing all around 
with a small sliding door at ihe front, 
an apex, or peaked roof, to project out 
at least four inches at the front and 
then just beneath the front peak there 
should be a space six inches high and 
as wide as the coop, covered with wire 
netting of half or quarter-inch meésh. 
This of course is attached in at the 
front of the top cover. The latter 
should not be nailed on, but fit down 
over the central framing for two inches 





all around. Then what have we? It is 


Plant 


a coop with a detachable bottom and 
top, with a small sliding door at the 
front, and a wire netted.space for ven- 
tilation at right, made of inch lumber; 
such a coop is valuable. It is in three 
pieces, and can be cleaned in three 
minutes, the top set off and all sunned 
all day if desired—Southern Cultiva- 
tor. 





SELECTING HENS. 





Great care should be taken in select- 
ing laying hens, since they exert so 
great an influence on the progeny. 
As a general rule, it is more difficult 
to determine whether a pullet pos- 
sesses good or poor qualities than it is 
with a male bird, and particularly is 
this the case with crossbreds. Large 
development in the posterior region of 
the body denotes good laying qualities. 
It should always be remembered in se- 
lecting birds for breeding that like 
produces like, and if the parents pos- 
sess any faults they are almost certain 
to be reproduced in the offspring, per- 
haps in an exaggerated form. If the 
cock possesses certain faults he should 
be mated with hens strong in this par- 
ticular respect, in this mannér coun- 
teracting the weak features in the 
cock’s constitution, or in his domestic 
characteristics.—Northwestern Agri- 
culturist. 





It requires three months or more to 
grow a broiler, much depending upon 
the weight desired, the stock and the 
care. Broilers shrink about a half 
pound each when dressed. 





The hen furnishes a manure rich in 
nitrogen, and to get the most benefit 
out of it there should also be applica- 
tions of potash and phosphate. Wood 
ashes will supply the potash, but wood 
ashes and hen manure should never be 
mixed before they are applied. Kainit 
will also supply potash, and can be 
mixed with the manure, it having a 
endency to conserve the ammonia. 
Lime should never be mixed with the 
manure, 





A broiler should have a good, plump 
breast, broad back, clean yellow legs 
and yellow skin, and smal] comb. Such 
is the American epicure’s idea, but 


EGGS FOR HATCHING—-16 for ps0, 
20 for $2.76, 100 Se. 
hibition ab a4 
own at “—- 
Raven Po rown Leghorn at 
dress ee 
Farmington, 


W, GHEE Lock Box” 104 
Mo. 





REDUCED PRICES OF EGGS. 
For the months of June, F mee and A 
only we will sell White W otte, Col 
umbian Wyandotte and S. ew Whit 


horn Eggs at $1.25 15; 
for 100. For Lig’ it Brahe 
153 $3 for 30. yr Mi 


Box Z, Hammonton, Atlantic Co., 
Jersey. 


NATURE'S WAY 


The Most instructive Poultry Book 
Ever Put on the Market. 


It deals with facts, not theories. Ita teach- 
ings are based on the actual work, expe- 
rience and results obtained by ite author on 
& plant of his own, covering @ period of &t- 
teen years. It is designed as a text 
for those just entering the poultry 
ness and may be read with profit by those 
already engaged in keeping hens. its various 
chapters cover every phase of the business 
from shell to maturity. Nature's Princi- 
piesa, Start Right, Selecting . Variety, Stand- 
ard vs. Utility, The Proper Mating of Breed 
ing Stock, Hatching, Feeding, Keering and 
Housing of the Chickens, Poultry Houses, 
Feeding and Caring for the Laying Stock. 
How to Bulld Up the Business, Preparing 
Birds for Exhibition, and many ether chap- 
ters of equal importance, This information 
1s Clearly and concisely written and the 
work is worth its weight in gold to those 
seeking real poultry knowledge. its author 
is the well-known poultry writer, Mr. Arthur 
. fymonda, who hoids the distinction of con- 
tributing to more poultry and farm 
than any other writer on poultry topics in 
America. The book is — printed on the 
best quality of paper, is nicely tius 
"ree postpaid, 6 


trated with half-tones. 
cents a copy. Address: 
COLMAN’S BURAL WORLD, 
821 Holland Bidg., St. Louis. 





ites 





breeds as Brahmas, Cochins, Lang- 
shans, or any crosses on them, on ac- 
count of the feathers on their legs. 
They bar out all white-skinned fowls, 
and put a damper on all large-comb 
birds, like Leghorns, Minorcas, etc. 
Such being the case, the Wyandottes 
have easy sailing; and, besides, being 
quick growers are more desirable for 
this purpose, Markets are, as a rule, 
very peculiar and while the other 
breeds may make just as good broilers, 
if they are not up to the standard re- 
quired for their appearance, they are 
apt to be severely cut in price. 





Advertise your poultry, eggs, etc., 





those requirements bar out such 


at one cent a word in our want cols. 














BEAUTIFUL OLD GLORY FOR EVERY HOME! 
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To the Readers of 


Colman’s Rural World 


size flag. 


T= AMERICAN FLAG is now complete, as évery 
connecting territory has admitted to the 
Union as a State, and this Flag has the 48 stars— 
one for every State in the Union. This 

ures 5 feet long by 3 feet wide and is the 


meas- 
vorite 
It is made of selected bunting, and war- 


ranted fast colors, sewed on both sides, and it is a 
made flag, not a printed one, and will stand all 
kinds of weather. 


.| Free, to the Readers of the 








Rural World 











The eventful year of 1913 
will be Flag Year, and 
every patriotic American 
wants a Flag, not only 
to display upon political 
events, but for Decoration 
Day and Fourth of July. 


secured a 





will send you or we will be willing 


Cpls BURA WORLD, 8t. Louis. 
entlemen 
one year, and a vLAG, prepaid. 





TOW oc ccc cer encrccersereweteseees 





In response to many requests for an American 
Flag, we have made special arrangements and have 


large number of flags so that they weuld 


arrive in time for Decoration Day and can also be 
used on the Fourth of July and any other occasion. 
There is no decoration that is as appropriate for 
any celebration as the American Fiag. 


OUR OFFER—We will send one of these Flags absolutely free, pre- 
paid, to every one who send us $1.00 to pay for a year’s subscription 
COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD. This is a most liberal offer and we 
guarantee that you will be perfectly satisfied with the flag that we 


to return your money. It will pay 


you to get your money in before these flags are all given away. 
Send your subscription in onthe order blank below today without fail. 
SOILD Owe 


COUPON, 





» Mo.: 
da find $1.00 for which send me the RURAL WORLD for 


TeUeeeeeES CeCe eeeer lee) seen tere eee 


(Write Plain and give full name.) 
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er tT Route or Box NO. ns sercs renee 
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- Horseman 


= 
NOTICE TO HORSEMEN. 











Having assumed the management 
of the Horse Department, I wish to 
ask the co-operation of the breeders, 
dealers and friends of the horse in- 
dustry of Missouri and surrounding 
States. It will be our endeavor to 
treat each breed in a fair and impar- 
tial manner, and invite horsemen to 
send in news from their farms or 
stables and we will be pleased to 
publish same. Let’s keep the Mis- 
souri horse before the public, If you 
make a sale or buy a horse, drop us 
a postal card, if you don’t feel like 
writing a letter. We want your opin- 
ion on all subjects of interest to the 
horse breeder. 

Respectfully. 
L. W. PETTY. 





There are over 250 horses in train- 
ing at the Cleveland, O., track. 





Little Dudie Archdale, 2:04%, has 
trotted the fastest mile at Memphis 
this year, having worked a mile in 
2:07%. 





Entries close at Knox City, Mo., 


July 15; Green City, Mo., July 15; 
Pattonsburg, Mo., July 15; Trenton, 
Mo., July 15. 





L. W. James, Leeton, Mo., has a 
very promising two-year-old, Beazley 
(2:12), filly, out of Mecca, by Onward, 
that can pace very fast. 





Entries close July 4 for the State 
Fair meeting at Sedalia, Sept. 25-Oct. 
3, in the six early closing events. 
Write or see John T. Stinson for entry 
blanks. 





John Weaver has taken his stable 
of seven horses to the State Fair 
Grounds at Sedalia. He is training the 
trotting mare Allie Bingen, owned by 
Elliott Bros. of Estill, Mo. 





The Kentucky-Tennessee-Mississip- 
pi Fair Circuit Stakes have received 
more entries than in any former year. 
There is plenty of money for those 
who follow this circuit this season. 





Hugh C. Willoughby, Lexington, 
Ky., is to show his sensational green 
hunter ‘Square Deal at the Springfield, 
Ohio, show. Mr. Willoughby bought 
Square Deal from Lee Bros., Mexico, 
Mo. 





The Maryland Jockey Club, at the 
conclusion of a successful race meet 
at Pimlico last week, voted $12,000 to 
charity. Of this $10,000 goes to the 
poor suffering with tuberculosis, 
$1,000 to the babies’ milk fund and 
$1,000 to the fresh air fund. 





The celebrated pacer Major Mallow, 
2:03%, died last week. He paced more 
heats in 2:10 or better on half-mile 
tracks than any other horse. He was 
bred, owned, trained and driven by 
Wert Mallow, who discovered the pa- 
cer’s speed while using him asa buggy 
horse. 





Horsemen expect this year the great- 
est season of racing and _ world’s 
record breaking from the pacers in 
the entire history of the turf. If the 
wigglers fail to come up to expecta- 
tions it will be because they will have 
gone wrong previous to the opening 
of the mile tracks, for better material 
there never was. 





M. W. Savage of Minneapolis, Minn., 
has bought two splendid brood mares 
to be added to the large and choice 
collection of matrons at his famous 
International 1:55 Horse Farm located 


at Savage, Minn., near Minneapolis, 
home of Dan Patch, p., 1:55%4; Arion, 
2:07%, ete. The mares are Alberta 
K., 15, by Bllerslie Wilkes, 2:22%, 
dam Mary B., by Wilkes -Boy, 2:24%, 
and Water Queen, 12, by Barondale, 
p. 2:11%4, dam Bertie P. (dam of four), 
by Wilkes Boy. 





The Kentucky State Fair offers a 
$2,000 Saddle Stake to be shown for 
this year. The best horses in Ken- 
tucky are entered in this stake. But 
they will not have everything their 
own way this year, because there will 
be four or five entries from Missouri, 
including, we understand, Kentucky’s 
Best, and My Major Dare from the 
Long stable, in the hands of John T. 
Hook, and the great four-year-old 
Mary Dowling that Col. Paul Brown 
just purchased from Thurman & Pe- 
ters. There is going to be great ma- 
terial from the “Show Me” State, 
says Farmers Home Journal, and the 
Kentucky boys will have to be ready 
and ripe to keep the best prizes on 
our side of the river. 





L.-E, CLEMENT’S WEEKLY 
LETTER. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: It must 
haye been a surprise to some who 
have been consigning the trotting 
horse to the bowwows to learn from 
last week’s issue that a Russian buyer 
in the near future would visit Mis- 
souri to pick up some trotting horses, 
cheaper than they have been able to 
get them at the public sales at Madi- 
son Square. Missouri has plenty of 
her own breeding that would go out 
and do the state great credit. Years 
ago when less attention had been paid 
to breeding good ones, Prince Her- 
schel bred by the late J. M. Leet, in 
Nodaway County, went out and raced 
as a three-year-old, and showed as 
much speed as any three-year-old of 
his day, and was sold to Italy, where 
be has made good and is one of the 
leading speed sires of that country. 


Among other points in Missouri 
none can show any buyer the same 
number and variety in breeding that 
can be seen at the “Queen City of the 
Ozarks,” Springfield. 

Pat Clare was one of the best bred 
sons of Phallas, but came to Spring- 
field, having sired only four colts pre- 
vious to his stud work here. His un- 
derpinning was not of the best and he 
was lightly used, but in siring two 
such trotters as Martha C. 2.12%, dam 
outside of all fashions, though trot- 
ting bred, and Duchess of Clare, 
2.13%, out of a dam by a thorough- 
bred horse, he fought his way to more 
than ordinary success, being at the 
time of his death the sire of five trot- 
ters with standard records. 


Kiosk is a 1300 pound son of Krem- 
lin, 2.07%, and by the records, the 
speed siring son of his sire, now 
eredited with eight trotters. 

Ivan Link, of the Link Milling Com- 
pany, has a number of young stallions 
by different sires, but they, with one 
exception, have had no development. 
The exception is by Kastril, son. of 
Kiosk, and out of a daughter of Greg- 
ory the Great, that seems to be a phe- 
nomena! trotter for his opportunities. 

In the matter of Bingenblood, which 
seems to have the call over that of 
any other breeding, we have at Spring- 
field two Bingens in breeding not sur- 
passed by anything in the Blue Grass 
or around his old New England home. 
One of them is by Aquillan, 2:19%, 
the son of Bingen, out of an Allerton 
mare, and his dam, like Bingara, the 
leading speed-siring son of Bingen 
now living, is a record daughter of 
Arion (2), 2:10%, not only. a daugh- 
ter, but a colt trotter, as her record 
of 2:17 was made as a three-year-old, 
and her dam was the dam of Kiosk, 
the greatest speed-siring son of Krem- 
lin, out of Green Mountain Maid, the 
dam of Electioneer, everything con- 





|sire he was. 


Hambletonian. 

Although he does not carry a drop 
of the blood of “Elroyner, by Mobel, 
2:10 1-4, best son of Moko, best son of 
Baron Wilkes, best son of George 
Wilkes, best son of Hambletonian.” 
Not only is Aquilar “one of the best 
bred horses in Missouri,” but from ev- 
ery standpoint, one of the best bred 
horses ever bred in or out of the 
United States. It is not safe to make 
comparisons with Missouri, until] the 
whole one-hundred and fourteen coun- 
ties are heard from. The other is in 


the stud, under the ownership of N. 


B. Mitchell, 413 West Commercial 
street, and was sired by Sorrento 
Todd, dam a pacing daughter of 
Boral. Probably his sister, a year 


older than he is, and now three years 
of age, is one of the best speed pros- 
pects, as a three-year-old, ever bred 
west of the Mississippi River. 

I am quite sure that Mr. Mitchell 
would not except the proposition that 
any Wilkes horse of any Wilkes gen- 
eration from first to last, was better 
than this grandson of Todd, that hard- 
ly lived long enough to show what a 
Yet is today the sire of 
more 2:10 entire sons than any horse 
living or dead. 


If our Russian buyer will come to 
Missouri and then on down into Law- 
rence County, I will show him a two- 
year-old colt worth coming all the way 
from Russia to own. This colt is not 
“one of the best bred horses in Mis- 
souri,” but as he is the strongest in- 
bred trotting colt, ever bred, should 
make such a sire as Russia has never 
owned. Sired by McEl Roberts, made 
blind at 5 years of age, in a railroad 
wreck, now represented by 29 trot- 
ters and 9 pacers (more than any 
other son of the Monarch of the 
home stretch), dam Al McGregor, 
dam of Allercyone McGregor, 2:09 3-4; 
McGregor Will Tell, 2:16%, (dam of 
Royal Reaper 2:11 3-4) and Queen of 
the Reapers, 2.24 1-4, by Ben Mce- 
Gregor out of Maggie McGregor, dam 
of six pacers), both Ben and Maggie 
by Robert McGregor. The sire of this 
colt’s sire, McEl Roberts, Southwest 
Missouri, has the goods. Come and 
see us, 





SADDLE HORSE FOLLOWS MASTER 


Carrying out a promise made to the 
late Thomas North, who died recently 
at the ripe old age of 88, William 
Durland, a few days ago, had Mr. 
North’s favorite horse, Jerry, chlo- 
roformed and buried with honors on 
the farm of the late Hugh J. Grant, at 
Cradell, N. J. Jerry was 30 years 
old and Mr. North had ridden him al- 
most a quarter of a century at Dur- 
land’s Riding Academy and in Central 
Park. He was much attached to the 
horse and several years ago requested 
Mr. Durland to have the old fellow 
put painlessly out of the way in case 
he should survive his master. 


Mr. North began riding at Durland’s, 
then in Columbus Circle, in 1886, and 
he was a constant patron of the school 
until he died. He attributed his long 
life and good health largely to his 
practice of horseback riding. 


It is.not so many years ago that 
Hazen S. Pingree, the mayor of De- 
troit, shocked thousands of men and 
women throughout the United States 
by causing a pair of old family car- 
riage horses to be chloroformed in- 
stead of selling them. It was one of 
the first cases of the kind that came 
into public notice, and it occasioned 
no end of severe criticism and even 
threat of criminal prosecution of the 
man to whom Detroit has since built 
a monument in the heart of the city. 
Nowadays the practice is almost com- 
mon among those who wish to prote3t 
their equine pets from all danger .of 
brutal treatment, and the action is 
praised where before it was criticised. 





—New York Herald, 


sidered, one of the best if not the very |, 
best, among the speed siring sons of| " 





AT MAXWELTON TRACK, 
iy ; ene en) ee 
The past \week ‘Some Oba Tolles 
have been done by trotters 
pacers—ail appear © possesseq* ot 
speed in plenty. The bay mare April 
Fool went an easy mile in 2:35, the 
last quarter in :36. 

Mabel Mah, ‘chestnut 
worked in 2:32, stepping 
quarter in :32%. 

The gelding Mongrat, with Owner 
Jones up, accompanied by The Wolf, 
Anderson driving, stepped two miles 
in good time, both showing form and 
speed. Mongrat was first at the fip. 
ish in 2:19. Last quarter was a fast 
one, with the chestnut stallion close 
by. Both horses look good. 

Minnie Nixon, the black pacer, the 
big one of Keefe & Mitchell’s Stable, 
worked fast and steady. She ought to 
race well when started later. 

Electell, chestnut gelding, of the 
same stable, finished a breezing mile 
fast, driving the last quarter in :34, 


Jennie Lee, known as the blue mare, 
and Foxy Bob had good stiff work. 
outs, not being sent the extreme, 

Sir Frisco, son of San Francisco, 
2:07%, looks well, quite fat and stout 
yet, but will train down. 


Peter Boy went a mile in 2:18%. 
The horse is improving in the way of 
going, waking up as it were, and fin- 
ishing miles with snap and dash that 
looks racy. 

About 2 p. m. of the same day Mr. 
Anderson came out with the bay geld- 
ing Leo Millerton to add his share to 
the day’s work. The horse seemed in 
tune, and Anderson wore that ever 
present smile which meant, “TI’ll show 
you,” and he did the fastest mile ever 
gone over the track. He came to the 
wire twice, feeling the horse out. The 
third time he was on his way fast and 
steady. At the quarter in :32%, and 
down to the half in 1:061%4; the second 
quarter is a bit heavy, but Millerton 
was out to overcome any obstacle. To 
the wire he stepped faultlessly, fin- 
ishing the mile in 2:12. Last quarter 
in :32%, which stamps him as a fast 
green horse, and the Maxwelton track 
over the Universal Exposition Com- 
pany’s grounds is one to be proud of. 
’Tis fast and will get hetter, as Mr. 
Maxwelton is sparing no pains for its 
betterment. From the stands and 
hills surrounding, at no track can 


Belding, 
the last 


horses be seen in action more satis- 


factorily—a view that is surely pic 
turesque. Maxwelton will yet be fa- 
mous and a delightful resort for St 
Louisans. 


E, A. Grimes, a veteran trainer and 


driver, was at the track last week and 
was most favorably impressed with 
what he saw. The manner in which 
horses. stepped at Maxwelton causéd 
him to regard it a fast and safe one 
to train on, 


John Thiel of Nebraska, at one timé 
a breeder and owner of trotters, 
seemed interested in what he saw. 

Burt Hoffman, who all know, was 
out and, with watch in hand, marked 
the speed of the different ones as they 
brushed through the stretches, Er 
thusiasm!; Well, Burt is long on that 
when. he is in the stand and a good 
fast field is waiting for the. word, for 
as starter, trainer, driver and all per 
taining to the light harness horse, he 
has had a wide experience. ; 

Mr. Reed will depart this week with 
Peter Boy, Mr. Matthews’ brown stal- 
lion, for Brookfield, Mo., where early 
in July he will make his first start of 
the 1913 campaign, having gotten his 
Peter Boy in good shape for the race’. 
He will be entered in the Grand West 


ern Circuit and Kansas Grand Cireuit 
May success be his, as he 


races, 
an earnest hard working trainer. 

May Peter Boy head the sum 
in rich stakes and purses, 





Tig 
E. E. and G, M. Simmons are 

ing a stable of eight horses at 

risonville, Mo., this season. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 





The following letter from the Pres- 
ident of the St. Louis Riding Club ex 
plains itself: 

St. Louis, May 2, 1913. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: Gentle- 
men: We take pleasure in advising 
you that we have adopted your news- 
paper as the official organ of the St. 
Louis Riding Club and will be glad 
to have you publish all of our meet- 
ings and any matters of interest that 
might arise in our Riding Club Cir- 
cles... 

Very truly yours, 
ST. LOUIS RIDING CLUB, 
Per Dave B. Aloe, President. 





MOONLIGHT RIDE AND DINNER- 
DANCE. 


St. Louis Riding Club Give Novel and 
Enjoyable Program. 





The first dinner-dance ever given by 
a riding club was celebrated by the 
St. Louis Riding Club last Thursday 
night, June 19th, and proved one of 
the most enjoyable social functions 
ver given in St, Louis. 

About 150 members of the club, 40 
of whom were ladies, assembled at 
jthe Blair Monument at the entrance 
to Forest Park. From there the riders 
proceeded to South St. Louis and 
*wound up at Welz’s Park, where a 
sumptuous banquet was served. After 
the supper the jolly crowd of lovers 
of equine sport repaired to the danc 
ing pavilion, which had been reserved 
for them, and a delightful dance was 
enjoyed by the large crowd of horse- 
‘men and horsewomen present. The 
turkey trot and tango was in full 
tm till an early hour in the morn- 
ng. 

The scene Was a Most Whustal one; 
the ladies being costumed in. divided 
riding habits, made: a» most charming 
=~ The gentlemén were attired-in 
white. silk irts, tan. tfOusers 
riding bootse pe Tigi a bay reat 


they had! 

Mr. Dave vAloe, »president, of the 
club, made @ short addrées¥ at’ the 
banquet, adwoeating . these | rides 
should také place twice'a month, and 
some new and movel features be fn- 
troduced ‘into" each rides’) The sug 


club members. 
Full accounts of these” dutiigs Witt 


the club ‘members 


After the dance 


Mounted their favorite steeds .andethe] ; 


Bentlemen esco to their, 





ST. LOUIS RIDING .CLUB. 


was the most enjoyable of the many 
delightful outings the club members 
had ever taken part in. 

The following is a list of the club 
members: 


Mesdames— R. T. Haas 
H. O. Berger W. J. Healy 
D. 8S. Beckley EK. J. Hauschulte 
E. Florence. H. R. Hopkins 
Ss. Ford Capt. F. Hussmann 
F. W. Holekamp Robt A. Holekamp 
M. Cc. Hill F. W. Holekamp 
H. A. Jackson Marx Hammer 
A. L. Mayham I. M. Hellmann 
P. H. Nolan A. F. Hermann 
G. Thomas B. Held 
M. Westbrook oy E. Holekamp 
Misses— L. Hawkins 
Itelia Bush M Cc. Hill 
Evelyn Benedict Walter Joy 
Rose Becker Louis E. Klobasa 
H. Bartram Cc. H. Seatuse 
Ida Britton F. G. » 
Ada Britton S. P. Key 
km. M. Christy Cc. E. Kirkpatrick 
O. Fragstein oO. H. Kurtz 
Florence Green Sol. Kurlander 


Edmund Lipman 
Archie Loud 


Dorothea Gans 
L. Gubernator 


P. Gideon Joe P. Lydon 
Olga W. Koehn John W. Lap 
L. Lebrecht M. H. Lipman 
Agnes Lee J. J. Lahiv 
Octavie O’Brien J. F. Lee 


Beatrice Trask Jas. McKeown 


U. Young Wm. L. McGintie 
Messrs.— August Meyer, Jr., 

David B. Aloe F. E. Miller 

L. E.. Anderson G. M. Meisner 

Robert Alexander J. D. Marshall 


B. F. Anthony W. C. McBride 
Cc. F. Blanke Jas. G. Nugent 
Rene Bakewell H,. A. Newsum 
H. Blanke A. ©. Orrick 

B. F. Bush Samuel Polk 
W. F. Blanke Steve Pensa 
Paul Brown Cc. R. Ploesser 
H. J. Bube Dan Porter 
Chas. D. Behymer S. Riegler 

Ben Buernstein Arthur Riegler 
Dan Becker Wm. Romer 
Adolphus Busch, 3d C. N. Ragsdale 
Albert G. Blanke Hon. ter > spe 
Walter A. Bell L. A. 

Geo. T. Breeckow Adolph Sin er 


R. dg mae = C. Salzgeber 
E. W. Cohn G. L. Sams 

Lon C. Craig A. Stebman 

G. F. Copp B. Schnurmacher 
G. W. Clarkson A. H. Schroeder 
J. 8. Caldwell aS Schroeder 
G. R. Collet T. H. Sonnenberg 
Lynn Clardy ™. M. Selph 

W. W. Chapman Chas. Stoffregen 
Cc. C. Crone Dr. T. M. Sayman 


Dr. F. W. Shaffer 


P. J. Donnelly 
Julien Shields 


Alphonse Dur 


Aolph Drumtra Ed. Schmidt 
J. O. Damon Cc. J. Sutter 
Dave Becker Gen. E. J. Spencer 


Geo. Engelman °* R. J. Tieman 
N. A. Eicks lL. H. Tieman 
Uren Freund Chas. M. Talbert 


R. Faribault Geo. E. Thomas 
W. M. Faribault E. T. Ustick 
Walter L. Freund J. E. Vanep 
Moe Furth W. D. Vandiver 
Ss. M. Frank H. R. Weisels 
Otto Fragstein W. J. Warner 
Geo. Fuc Geo. Wurth 
Val. A. Flynn L. P. Williams 
John H. Gundlach A. Wallner 
Henry Greve D. H:. Wolfort 
W. E. Hedgecock F. N. Young 





MEXICO SADDLE STAKES CLOSED. 





Missouri and Kentucky will fight it 
out at Mexico, Mo., Aug. 12-15, for the 
$1,500 Saddle Stakes. Thirteen horses 
have nominated for that event. Mis- 
souri has twelve entered, while Ken- 
tucky is represented by only one. P. 
W. Ray & Son, Bowling Green, Ky., 
having entered Whirlwind to repre- 
sent the Blue Grass state. Mr. Ray is 
one of the best riders in the West, 
and will give the Missouri bLorsemen 
a hard fight for the big stake. The 
horses entered for this stake are 
among the very best saddle horses in 
the United States, and that event 
alone will draw saddle horse lovers 
to the Mexico fair from all parts of 
the country. 

There. will. be three stakes, the 
$1,500 Commercial Club guaranteed 
saddle_stake with thirteen entries. 

$500 Junior Saddle Stake with 
digcce entries and the $500 Light 
rness Stake with ten entries. 

Following is a list of the exhibitors 
and. horses nominated for these blue 
ribbon events: 


$1500 Commercial Ciub’s 
Saddie Stake. 

_ dicMajor. Mack, H. B. Mudd & Van- 
scyke; Monroe City, Mo. 

2. Fos McDonald, H. A. Greenwell, 
‘Lakenan, “Mo. 
"3. Intelligencer, 
exicn,’ M6: 
4eKymokan, Miss Loula Long of 
Long, View Farm, Kansas City, Mo. 


Guaranteed 


R. H. Cauthorn, 





that: it 


OE NRT AS. geil at. 


Se nae aes 


6. My Major Dare, Miss Loula Long; 


MISSOURI COUNTY FAIRS FOR 1913. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: I am sending you herewith a lst of 
County Fairs to be held in Missouri during the year 1913, together 
the name of the secretary, the date, and the place. The data has 
compiled by me as Secretary of the Missouri Association of County 
District Fair Managers. E. A. TROWBRIDGE, Secy. 





County. Name of Fair. Town. Date, 1913. 
Andrew. Andrew County Fair.............. Bolckow. W. W. Craig ae) ae bee Aug. 26-28. 
Audrain. Mexico Fair Ase’m.........ss.+++ Mexico. BE H. gears hecteccdowns Aug. 12-16. 
Bates. Bates County Fair Ass’n...........- Butler. FT. J. WOR. coBccosececse Aug. 19-23 
Boone. Boone Co. Agr. & Mech. Soc........ Columbia. B. EB. Tiatton bon eveeb bet Aug. 6-8. 
Boone. Sturgeon Fair... .......essesceseess Sturgeon, 8. Speliman..... +-++-Aug. 19-21. 
Buchanan. Buchanan Co. Agr. & Mec. Soc..Easton. J. P. Yr ars ut Omppiie sable 5 Oct. 1-4. 
Callaway. Callaway Co. Fair Ass’n........ New Bloomfield. M. WOR. cs vis Aug. 19-21 
Cape Girardeau. Cape Girardean Fair......Cape Girardeau. J. T ‘Nunn, Jr..8ept. 17-20. 
Chariton. Prairie Hill Fair Ass’n.........+ Prairie Hill, C. L. Sears....... Sept. 10-12. 
Clark. Clark Co. Agr. & Mec. Ass’n........ Kahoka. C. T. Duer......sessee0- Sept, 2-6. 
Clay. The Smithville Horse Show and Fair 

DET he v005 0 0:nmeties ba adn detmanhtenn dt Smithville. B. B. Iden........-. Sept. 16-18 
Clinton. Plattsburg Fair Ass’n............. Plattsburg. C. C. Bryan.........4 9-12. 
Cole. The Centertown Fair. ........essse05 Centertown. Ray 8. Hawthorne. —— 28.30 
Cooper. The Bunceton Fair Aps’n.......... Bunceton. Hi, Meeker........+.. Aug. 27-29. 
Crawford. Crawford Co. Fair Ass’n........-. Cuba. I. C. Walker.........++-+ h Fae. 
Dade. Dade Co. Agr. & Mec. Ass’n......... Lockwood. 8. D. McMillen....... Sept. 16-19. 
Daviess. Pattonsburg Fair Ass’n........... Pattonsburg. R. EB. Maupin...... Aug. 26-29. 
DeKalb. DeKalb Co. Agr. & L. 8. ne -Maysville. B. A. Sg one eeseeee Sept, 3-6. 
Franklin. Franklin Co. Agr. & Mec. Soc....Washington. H. H. Thias 
Franklin. Sullivan Tri-County er Sullivan. J. T. Williams........ 

G de Co. Agr. Ass'n -Hermann. L. Haberstock.. o> 










Gentry. The Gentry County Fair. 
Grundy. Grundy Co. Fair Ass’n...... 


. Albany. Chas. Littlewood.. 
-Trenton, A. T. Cornwell... 



















Howard. Howard Co. Fair Avys’n........... Fayette. J. Thompson...... ee q 
Jasper. The Big Carthage Fair............. Carthage. Miss BE. R. Knell........ Aug. 6-8. 
Jackson. Independence Fair..,...........+. Independence. W. H. Johnson...Aug. 26-30. 
Jefferson. Jefferson Co. Agr. & Fair Ass'n..Festus. C. EB. Giebler........... it. 26-28. 
Knox. Knox-Lewis-Shelby Fair............. Newark. W. A. Hendren........... 2-6. 
Knox. The Knox City Agr.& Mec. Fair Ass’n.Knox City. A. Shrenk........... Aug. 12-15. 
Lafayette. Lafayette Co. Fair Ass’n........ Higginsville. J. EB. Re srs ape - Aug. 19-22. 
Lewis. Lewis Co. Agr. & Mec. Fair Ass’n..Monticello. J. A. West.......... . 28-26. 
Lincoln. Lincoln Co. Fair Ass'n Troy. B. J. Grease, oReas s Gee pees gad 2-5. 
Linn. Linn Co. Fair Aups’n............+0e06: Brookfield, Gus. Gannon......... July 15-18. 
Livingston. Chillicothe Fair, Co Chillicothe. A. M. Shelton....... July x og 
Macon, The North Macon Agr. & Mec. Soc..La Plata. W. W. Henderson...... Sept. 9-12. 
Macon. Callao Fair Ass’n.........seeeeee0> Callao. EB. G. Jones...........+- Sept. 16-18. 
Macon. New Cambria Fair Ass’n........... New Cambria. W. EB. Howell....Sept. 10-18. 
Macon. Macon Co. Agr. & Mec. Soc........ Atlanta. V. D. Gordan.......... Sept. 9-11. 
Marion. Marion Co. A. & M. Fair.......... Palmyra. G. E. Thompson...... Sept. 10-13. 
Moniteau. Moniteau Co. Agr. & Mec. Soc...California,. L. B. Meyer..........+ 3-6. 
Monroe. Monroe Co. Fair Ass'n.........«++ Paris. W. L. Crawford.......+..+. Sept, 2-5. 
Montgomery. Montgomery Co. Agr. Soc....Montgomery City. G. R. apres - Aug. 26-30. 
Osage. Osage Co. Fair Ass’n.........6..+6- Linn. H. M. Lucekenhoff. ».-Oct. 14-17. 
Phelps. Pheips Co. Agr. Mec, Ass’n........ Relia. WB. . awes oes enamel 2-5. 
Pike. Pike Co. Fair Aus’n.........ss0se000: Bowling Green. H. M. Strother....Aug. 6-8. 
Platte. Platte Co. Agr., Mec. & Stock Ass'n. Platte City. J. L. Garmack...... Aug. 26-29. 
Polk. Polk Co. Agr. Mec. Soc. ......-ce00+ Bolivar. W. U. Townsend....... So 24-27. 
Ralls. New London........ccsscecececceses New London. C. B. Lamb . July 29-Aug. 1. 
Randolph. Clark Fair Age’n.........ses05. Clark. R. R. Comnell.........ss055 Sept. 3-5. 
Randolph. Randolph Co. Agr. Mec. Soc..... Jacksonville. G. W. Butler...... Aug. 26-28. 
Randolph. Moberly Agr. Fair Ass’n........ Moberly. Jno. L. Hogg...... July 29-Aug. 1. 
St. Francis. Southeast Mo. Fair Ass’n..... Farmington. A. Wulfert........ Sept. 10-132. 
Saline. Saline Agr. Fair.......-+.s-<eesee> Marshall. BE. W. Brown......... ug. 12-16. 
Scotland. Scotland Co. Fair Ass’n........... Memphis. J. R. Hudson........ Aug. 26-29. 
Schuyler. Queen City Corn & Stock Show...Queen City. C. C. Crockette....Sept. 18-19. 
Scott. Tri-County Fair, Scott, New Madrid 

and Mississippi Counties............ Sikeston. Harry Smith.......... Sept. 24-27. 
Shelby. Shelby Co. Agr. Mec. Soc...... -Shelbina. "W. H. Gillispie........Aug. 26-29. 
St. Louls, St. Louis County Fair... -Creve Coeur. Geo, B. Bowen 18-31, 
Sullivan. Green City Fair Ass’n.... -Green City. A. EB. Jones.........Aug. 19-22. 
Warren. Warren Co. Fair. ........-.eee005- Wright City. G. EB. Schapen..... Aug. 20-22. 

= ——————— 





PRESLEY WINSTON RAY RALPH VERNON RAY 


RAYLAND STOCK FARM 


WHERE SHOW HORSES ARE MADE—WINNERS ALWAYS ON HAND. . 


P. W. RAY & SON, PROPR’S 
STALLIONS, MARES AND GELDINGS OF QUALITY READY FOR USE. 
Correspondence Solicited Long Distance Telephone 154 Satisfaction Guaranteed 
BOWLING GREEN, t=: t=: te: KENTUOKY. 


Horsemen Here’s Your Chance! 








Long View Farm, Kansas City, Mo. 
6. Gingerbread Man, Paul Brown, 

St. Louis, Mo. LESS THAN HALF PRICE! 
7. Mary Dowling, Paul Brown, St. 


The Art of Shoeing Horses 


8. The Black Whirlwind, P. W. Ray 

& Son, Bowling Green, Ky. 
9. Princess Eugenia 6558, Eaton 
Hall, who has been engaged in 























































Farms, Mexico, Mo. 
10. Queen of the Denmarks 6686, 


the feet of horses for over 45 years. 
author is now 74 years old and wishes to 


dis; of 

Eaton Farms, Mexico, Mo. otk vuneiiter ison, commana ca baw -aneane 
11. Miss Cliff 5524, Estill & Son,| hesitation. The author wants to do some 
Estill, M good In the way of increased comfort to the 
,» Mo. sas siete ; perme. 4 we nese grresant te take the 
2. aurin sher, Jeff Fisher, of| entire on and send them horse own- 
te “ns e ere with a yearly subscription to COLMAN'S 

aris, Mo. RURAL WORLD for $1.36. 


13. Marble McDonald 3541, H. R. 
Blades, Holliday, Mo. 
$500 Junior Saddle Stake. 

1. Maurin Fisher, Jeff Fisher, of 
Paris, Mo. 

2. Eric Sensation, 
Freeport, Ill. 

8. Carmen King 5669, Esti!l & Son, 
Estill, Mo. 


M. A. Steele, of 


LMAN’S RURAL 
821 Holland Building, St. Louis, Mc 





Forest Grove, Oregon, March 15, 1913. 
Mr. R. Boylston Hall, 
40 State &t., Room 44, 


wae moving. and 1 didn’t have time ti! « 
few days age to read it. You Ge- 
serve full credit for your work and con- 





4. Sparkling Brown, French Field, | ¢r#'vlations of every coe owner. easy 
Mexico, Mo. per e baok that or toes 
a 5. Princess Eugenia 6558, Eaton 6 re Bo Bag vm Bem hy 

arms, Mexico, Mo. ject so far. Hoping that you are getting 

6. Senator Cantrall 5705, Eaton | al! the ny sown due to — and e 
Farms, Mexico, Mo. oh Be, 5 ‘Rienedl p's weckn 

7. Barbarian Rose 6801, Eaton 
Farms, Mexico, Mo. Centralia, Mo. A? 

8. Flying Hawk 5901, P. W. Ray &| 13. Kentucky’s Best, M Loula 
Son, Bowling Green, Ky. Long, Long View Farth)’ as City, 


9. King Monroe 4099, Buckman 
Bros., Shelbina, Mo. 

10. Mary Dowling, Paul Brown, St. 
Louis, Mo, 

11. Silver King, James H. Wright, 
Smithville, Mo. 


12. Forest Ike, McGowar Bros., of 








Mo. 
14. Easter Cloud, H. A. Groner! 
Lakenan, Mo. 
15. Baronet 3949, C. W. Vites, BoU- 
var, Mo. a iL & 
16. Gypsy McDonald; Mary—A‘eGlin- 
(Continued on page BInow 
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The Pig Pen 


BUYING AND BREEDING HOGS. 








Editor RURAL WORLD: In a for- 
mer article I gave my experience in 
buying a herd boar of a big breeder, 
or, I might say, a breeder with a na- 
tional reputation. In that case I mailed 
him my check, and just put him on his 
honor, by leaving it to him to select 
the hog, and I received a good one. 
When I needed another boar I thought 
I would make a trip to this btreeder’s 
place and make the selection myself, 
as I wanted to look at his herd. This 
was in the month of May, and I wanted 
to buy a fall pig that was big enough 
for service; but to my surprise I was 
told that the fall pigs were sold, but 
that there were a few late summer 
pigs. I only saw one that looked good 
to me. I asked the price and was told 
that it was sold, or practically sold, 
but had a one-seeded boar pointed out 
to me, as being on the bargain coun- 
ter, and from a very popular family of 
Berkshires, and at first I turned this 
fellow down, but I was told by this old 
breeder that he had two or three pigs 
each year with this defect, and that 
while he never sent one out on a mail 
order, that he always sold them to 
breeders who wanted something fancy 
in breeding, but that did not feel like 
paying what a hog bred like this fel- 
low would cost if a better individual. I 
was also told that a litter mate had 
just sold for $400 and that his sire 
sold for $500, and that another litter 
mate, a sow, was in the show pen and 
considered the best young sow on the 
farm, and that-he had sold hogs with 
this defect and they had been used for 
a number of years and did not repro- 
duce the defect. I was also told that 
there was no reason why he should not 
sire some as good pigs as the litter 
mate that sold for $400. Weil this all 
looked good to a new breeder that was 
long on.enthusiasm and short on cash, 
so I finally became interested enough 
to ask the price and was told that I 
could have him for $30, and I bought 
him, thinking that I was getting a boar 
that was out of such a great family of 
high-priced stuff that I could not go 
wrong, and I thought that as the 
breeder who had just bought the $400 
boar was a breeder that was well 
known and one who [I knew was better 
posted on pedigrees than I could hope 
to be soon, that I would get the bene- 
fit of his judgment and also “steal 
some of his thunder” by seeing my 
name.appear on the transfers in Berk- 
shire record book right close to this 
big breeder’s hog and where breeders 
could see that I had bought a litter 
mate to the big breeder’s $400 pig; 
but to my suprise my papers did not 
come. I got tired of waiting and wrote 
for them, was told that it would be at- 
tended to right soon, but I kept wait- 
ing until the record book that had the 
high-priced boars transfers in it was 
full and in the hands of the printer; so 
my hog instead of appearing right un- 
der the high-priced hog, was not even 
put in the same book. My hog was 
finally registered, and I got his pedi- 
gree and noticed that he had four di- 
rect crosses to one sire; then it began 
to dawn on me that I had an !ntensely 
inbred hog, and when his litters far- 








SQUARE DEAL HERD DUROC- 
JERSEY HOGS. 


Extra good males, ready for service, and 
choice gilts. Prices reasonable. Write: 
B. D. RUNYON, 
Golden Rule Farm, Fillmore, Illinois, 


Berkshire Sows. 


We are offering some of our best herd 
sows at half their cost.. Bred to Ideal’s 
Emperor. Also some fine gilts. Fifty fine 
Columbian ho ae hens at half price. 
fancy White and wn Leghorn cockerels 
at $2 each. Also Wyandotte cockerels cheap. 

REED. OBLONG, ILL. 








Mule-foot Hogs, 


rowed I had quite a lot of defective 
pigs, had five one-seeded pigs, two with 
no rectum, one bob tail, qre with a 
defective back, and at buchering time 
found one with only one kidney, and 
my litters run mostly twins and trip- 
lets with the highest number eight; 
so one trial was all I give him; he 
went to market. 

Now, while this breeder did not tell 
me a single untruth, he just told me 
enough to make me think I was doing 
something smart, and left enough un- 
told to have killed the deal, if I had 
known it. I also found that what was 
meant by a late summer pig in this 
case meant April farrow; our summer 
is usually later. In this case I would 
have been better off if I had sent my 
check and kept out of sight, for I 
would have gotten a better hog; but 
you may be sure that in the future my 
breeding stock will come from some 
other herd, and while some breeders 
practice close breeding, and claim that 
is the way to get the best individuals, 
it may be all right for the man that 
can sell $500 hogs, but for the little 
fellow that sells at from $15 up it will 
not be profitable for the reason that 
there is liable to be too big a percent 
of cull pigs, and his margin of profit 
over market price is too small to take 
the chances on such breeding. 

As for myself, I will not register a 
pig with the defect that this one had, 
and if I sell him it is to some one as 
a cull, 

I have a small herd and usually only 
keep one herd boar and in order to 
have new blood to sell my old cus- 
tomers I buy bred sows that are not 
akin to my hogs. I will always advise 
purchasers to not buy anything closely; 
related to what they have, nothing 
closer than second cousins is safe and 
that should be only in exceptionally 
good individuals. Close breeding has 
been profitable for the big breeder to 
enable him to fix his type, but it is at 
the expense of the little fellow, who 
does not know how he did it, and who 
does not know the probable damage 
that he may do by practicing it. 

BEN T. PRIGMORE. 





Such forage ts blue grass when 
fresh, green and ripe rye, alfalfa, clo- 
ver, cowpeas, soybeans, sorghum cane, 
rape, and corn are all adaptable for 
swine and should be made use of in 
the cheap production of high-priced 
pork. While good forage will reduce 
from one-third to one-half the amount 
of grain necessary to produce a pound 
of pork, yet the forage should not be 
used alone, except when one wants to 
keep hogs at the same weight, or 
gaining very slowly. Mature hogs, thin 
in flesh, may be expected to gain on 
good forage without grain, although 
the gains will not be rapid. The great- 
est economy through the use of forage 
for hogs is obtained where the hogs 
are fed from one-half to two-thirds ful! 
feed of ration. A full ration for a 
hog under ordinary conditions is about 
three to four pounds of grain per hun- 
dred pounds live weight per day. One- 
half to two-thirds of a full ration would 
then be from two to two and one-half 
pounds of grain per hundred pounds 
live weight per day. If a full feed is 
given the hog while on forage he will 
have no desire for either and will, 
therefore make but little use of the 
forage. On the other hand if he is 
given too little grain he may have to 
hustle for feed too much and will not 
make gains rapid enough for profitable 
growth. Practical experience has 
shown that when about half rations cf 
grain are fed while on parture the 
greatest gains are obtained. During the 
forepart of the forage season when the 
rains are abundant and the forage is 
rank, that is, the early forage, the 
amount of grain may be smaller, but, 
as dry weather approaches and forage 
becomes less abundant, the grains 
should be somewhat increased. But 
then there is the silo, if you have one. 
It will furnish forage when the pasture 





Shetiand. Ponies and 
“YDanlap, Williamsport, 0., Box 474. 


is dry, and saves the grains. 


The’ Shepherd 


SOME SHEEP TALK. 








Editor RURAL WORLD: It’s a 
strange thing that so few farmers keep 
sheep. Hogs and cattle are products 
of nearly all farms, but here in the 
Middle West one can travel miles and 
miles and never hear a ba-ba. This is 
all the more strange, when it is the 
concensus of opinion that sheep pay 
better in proportion to cost of keep and 
labor expended than any other farm 
animal, excepting, perhaps, poultry. 
The writer has a brother who oper- 
ates a sheep ranch in Wyoming. In 
this state the winters are long and 
cold, snow often covering the ground 
to a depth of two or three feet. Four 
thousand sheep are kept on this ranch, 
and the sheep in an average year are 
fed but six weeks during the winter 
months. The feed consists entirely of 
“wild” hay. The sheep have no shelter 
whatever. In a conversation last sum- 
mer the owner of the ranch stated that 
the business in his state was very 
profitable; that each sheep should re- 
turn its owner a net profit of not less 
than two dollars. 

If sheep growing pays in a state 
where the winters are long and cold, 
where not infrequently snow~falls dur- 
ing July, there is no reason why it 
should not pay in our Middle West 
states. There are few farmers who 
could not profitably keep at least a 
small flock of sheep. Sheep fit in a 
niche in farm economy that no other 
farm animal can occupy. A flock of 100 
sheep will live, do well and return the 
owner at the lowest estimate, a profit 
of $200 on the waste products of a cul- 
tivated farm of 160 acres. The corn 
stalks and fodder left standing in the 
fields, the unsightly weeds between the 
rows, the blackberry bushes in the 
fence corners, are taken care of by the 
sheep. The sheep not only leave the 
farm in better shape for next season’s 
cultivation, but turn these waste pro- 
ducts, these fertility robbers into a 
source of profit. 

Some time ago the writer read in 
one of our agricultural papers a meth- 
od of ridding a field of wild onion. The 
method was very elaborate, including 
half a dozen plowings and sowings. 
While no doubt the method as given 
would prvuve effective, a flock of sheep 
would have saved the inquirer a whole 
lot of worry and work. The sheep 
would have cleared the field of wild 
onions in short order. 


In farming a paramount question 
ever before the farmer is the main- 
taining of soil fertility. We read much 
of rotatio of crops, but no rotation has 
been practiced, which in itself does not 
remove some fertility from the soil. 
The writer has long contended that 
the most sensible way of maintaining 
soil fertility is to market farm produce 
through livestock. The farmer who 
sells hay, corn or straw is selling part 
of his capital stock—his soil fertility. 

The best rotation is a rotation which 








includes the growing of wool and mut- 


ton. When a crop is removed from 4 
certain field turn it into a sheep pag. 
ture for a year. The sheep wil} not 
only restore the fertility removed by 
growing the crop, but will d 
thousands and thousands of w 
which will place the field in good shape 
for next season's cultivation. 
Carrollton, Ind. T. Z. RICHEY, 


- SALE oF (OF WODk, 


Charles Roundtree (tree of Crawfordsville 
Indiana, has purchased the woo! from 
the flock of sheep belonging to the 
University of Mlinois, .The prices re. 
ceived were 21 cents per pound, deliy. 
ered, for the Down Wools, and 19 cents 
per pound, delivered, wor the fing 
wools, 








OXFORD SHEEP ARE PROLIFIC, 

Oxford sheep Originated in England 
in the early part of the nineteenth 
century from a cross of Cotswold and 
Hampshire Downs. They have been 
known since 1857 as Oxfordshire or 
Oxford Downs, and are now widely dis. 
tributed. over the United States and 
Canada. They are the largest and 
heaviest of the Down breeds. When ip 
good flesh the ram should weigh 250 te 
275 pounds, and the ewes should weigh 
200 to 225 pounds.. The wool is rather 
coarser than any other of the medium 
wool breeds, and the fleece is heavier, 
weighing from ten to twelve pounds 
unwashed. 

The face is usually an even, dark 
gray or brown, with or without a gray 
spot on the tip of the nose. ‘mhey are 
best adapted for lands furnishing good 
pasture, and do not succeed as well 
under range conditions or on rugged, 
broken pastures. The ewes are very 
prolific, triplets being not uncommon. 
The lambs grow rapidly and are of 
good form. The chief shortcomings of 
the breed is that it is not as hardy as 
some others. 





SHEEP NOTES. 





Usually there is more dirt in the 
neck than in all the rest of the fleece 
put together, and this is generally the 
fault of the racks. A little attention to 
their construction may remedy this 
evil. 

The sheep is a hardy animal, but at 
the same time it is a delicate one. It 
appreciates a pasture and profitably 
consumes much that other animals do 
not, but it tires of being kept too long 
in the same place. Lack of thrift and 
disease follow it, but they are slow to 
find it if frequently moved from oné 
field to another. 

Man has done so mitch to interfere 
with the plans of nature that it is 
necessary for him to study these things 
and supply the links he has broken. 
And since his cupidity has bred up t 
more than what nature really provided 
for, he must give extra care and a& 
sistance for the sake of the extra 
lambs he so delights to see, 





Small ads pay big. Try one atl 
cent a word in our want columns. 
—— 
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“INVINCIBLE, UNSURPASSABLE, WITHOUT A PEER.” 


Writes a regular subscriber, whe has read it for many years, of 
the TWICE-A-WEEK Issue of the 
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~The Dairy 


OFFICIAL TESTS AT HOOD FARM 
CALLS FOR A RETEST. 











Editor RURAL WORLD: The of- 
ficial tester has just completed June 
ests at Hood Farm, and six cows have 
exceeded the amount that calls for a 
retest. 

Three mature cows gave in two days, 
996 Ibs. 10 oz. milk, 15.45 .lbs. fat. Their 
average time in milk is a little over 
six months. 

Three two-year-old heifers gave in 
two days, 194 Ibs. 5 oz. milk, 10.79 Ibs. 
fat. Average time in milk eight 
months. 

We consider this very remarkable, 
especially in view of the length of time 
they have been milking. 

The six cows gave a total of 490 Ibs. 
15 oz. milk, 26.24 Ibs. butter fat. Av- 
erage time in milk, little over seven 
months. 

I wonder if there is another herd in 
the world that has cows doing such 
work at the pail. Very truly yours, 
Lowell, Mass. J. E. DODGE, JR: 





FLAVOR OF BUTTER INJURED BY 
METALS. 





Economic conditions make it neces- 
sary at present to hold butter in stor- 
age from the summer season, when it 
is plentiful, to the winter season, when 
it is scarce. If the butter is properly 
made this can be done without mate- 
rially injuring its quality. It often oc- 
curs, however, that butter which has 
been held in storage for some months 
develops disagreeable flavors that 
greatly lessen its value. These bad 
flavors that will often pass unnoticed 
when the butter is fresh may become 
so serious a defect after three or four 
months in storage as to render the but- 
ter almost unsalable. The chemical 
changes which cause these bad flavors 
are often too small to be detected by 
the ordinary analytical methods of the 
laboratory, but the senses of smell and 
taste are far more delicate, and as soon 
as bad flavors are detected by them 
the value of the product is lessened. 

Some metals either cause or greatly 
accelerate certain bad flavors in butter, 
although most of the experiments 
along this line have not included stor- 
age butters. Recently the scientific 
staff of the Dairy Division of the Bu- 
reau of Anima] Industry in the United 
States Department of Agriculture has 
reported that the presence of very 
small amounts of iron in cream causes 
certain undesirable flavors to increase 
in intensity during storage. These 
flavors are often designated by butter 
experts as “metallic, “oily,” or “fishy.” 
The injurious effect of iron was found 
by adding iron in known quantities, 
varying from 1 to 500 parts, to a mil- 
lion parts of cream. The butter made 
from such cream was compared with 
that made from cream where all pre- 
cautions were taken to avoid any undue 
contact with iron during the whole 
Process of butter making. The butter 
Was stored at 6 deg. to 10 deg. Fah- 
renheit, and the quality of the butter 
was scored by experts at different 
times. In every instance when the 
butter was scored a few days after 
making, the samples to which iron had 
been added scered lower than the but- 
ter made from cream which contained 
no iron. This held true in most cases 
on the second and third scoring, which 
Sccurred at intervals varying from 20 
to 187 days. The most noticeable fea- 
ture was the rapid development of bad 
flavor in the butter containing the iron. 
When both the control and the experi- 
Mental butter became fishy it was no- 
ticed that the control butter was the 

to become so. There was a mark- 
ed oily flavor present in most samples 
that subsequently became fishy. Only 
* small proportion-of the iron added 
to the cream was found in the butter, 


the remainder having been taken up by 
the buttermilk and wash water. 

Butter was also made from cream 
which had stood in dusty cans, and in 
every case this butter had a peculiar 
taste and was easily picked out from 
all other samples. The buttermilk also 
had a decided metallic taste. 

The influence of copper on the flavor 
of butter was studied in a similar man- 
ner, and it was found that copper, even 
in smali quantities, seemed to cause 
more marked changes of flavor in stor- 
age. Two experiments showed very 
plainly the harmful effect of using 
poorly tinned pasteurizers, even 
though the cream came in contact with 
the copper surface for only a few sec- 
onds, for, aside from this, all other 
conditions were exactly alike during 
the complete process of butter making. 

This work shows that if cream is 
kept in rusty cans or comes in con- 
tact with fron or copper at any time 
during the process of butter making it 
may take up iron or copper from 
rusty cans, exposed bolt heads, or oth- 
er metal parts of pasteurizers or 
churns, in sufficient quantity to affect 
the flavor of storage butter. Though 
there is nothing to show that the na- 
ture of the flavor is appreciably 
changed, it does demonstrate fvery 
clearly that the rate of development 
of the undesirable flavor is greatly ac- 
celerated during storage by very small 
quantities of either iron or copper. 


THE INDIVIDUAL COW. 








In the work of inspecting dairies 
and testing milk, I have found cows 
ranging from 600 tbs. of butter per 
ennum down to 100 Itbs., writes C. 
L. Smith in Northwest Horticulturist. 
Of course, it would be difficult to fix 
an arbitrary limit. But it is safe to 
say, mark for the butcher any cow 
that will not produce 200 tbs. of but- 
ter pear year. She would be a weak 
foundation for a _ profitable dairy. 
Three hundred Ibs. is practicable and 
easily within the reach of an intelli- 
gent dairyman. It is not uncommon 
to find a dairy of 10 cows with one 
or two that pass the 300-tb.. mark, 
five or six between the 200 and 300. 
and the rest below 200. One dairy I 
remember of five cows—one a grand 
good cow, giving 30 tbs. per day of 5 
per cent milk, two that gave 20 Ths. 
of 4 per cent milk, and two that gave 
only 12 Ths. per day of 4 per cent 
milk. The four cows giving 64 Ibs., 
worth just about the same as the 
food they consumed, leaving the 
owner nothing for labor or capital 
invested. The one cow returned a 
profit of 100 per cent. The owner 
had never weighed or tested the cows 
separately, nor stopped to think out 
the details of darying. After the 
individual weighing and testing, the 
two 12-Ib. cows were soon sent to the 
butcher; two intelligently selected 
heifers were added to the herd, and 
later a third. The man now has five 
cows that average a little over 300 
tbs. of butter fat per cow each year. 
One of them did one-third better the 
second year than she did the first. 

If the ‘dairyman will carefully 
study the character of each cow, he 
may soon determine whether they 
are inclined to respond to dairy 
care. If not, the sooner they are sent 
to the butcher the better for the 
owner. 

Some cows that promise well for 
the first three months prove unprof- 
itable for the dairy because they are 
not persisent milkers. They. give a 
large flow of milk for a short time 
and then go dry or shrink far below 
the measure of a profitable milker. 

The profitable dairy cow should be 
a persistent milker, maintaining a 
fairly even flow of milk for at least 
seven. months and then gradually 





falling off and going dry six to eight 
weeks. 


Cattle 


SOUTHERN FARMERS ADVISED 
AGAINST SELLING OFF THEIR 
cows. 











During the past twelve months cattle 
buyers have been active in Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia and Flor- 
ida, purchasing cattle to be shipped 
to the Middle Western markets as eith- 
er canners or stockers. The prices 
paid for canners during this period have 
been so high that thousands of cows 
and heifers have gone to the shambles 
which should have been retained on 
the farms for breeding purposes. This 
is especially noticeable when the re- 
ceipts of southern cattle at the St. 
Louis market for the last twelve 
months are compared with those for 
any previous period of similar length. 
The receipts of Alabama, Mississippi 
and Louisiana cattle at that market 
have almost doubled during this period. 

Since the first of February buyers 
from the farms and ranches of the 
West have been scouring the Gulf 
States in search of breeding stock. A 
few years ago this class of cattle would 
have been scorned by the Western 
ranchman as breeding stock, but with 
the shortage of cows for breeding pur- 
poses the ranchers are glad to get 
these cheap cows, to which they will 
breed good beef bulls. The halfbreeds 
resulting from this mating make fairly 
desirable beef animals. 

Several thousand cattle have already 
been sent from these States to Texas, 
Oklahoma and Kansas, and some of 
them are said to have been shipped 
as far as Montana. 

Recently there were perhaps more 
cattle unloaded at one time in Bir- 
mingham, Ala., for feed, water, and 
rest while en route to the western 
ranges than have ever been seen in 
that place before in one day. Georgia 
and Florida are sending out thousands 
of these native southern cattle at the 
present time at prices ranging from 
$15 to $23 a head for mature animals. 
A shipment of 40 carloads of cattle 
was reecntly made from Osceola Coun- 
ty, Florida, in one day. They were 
shipped to Kansas via Oklahoma City. 
The cattle were dipped in arsenical 
solution before loading, to free them of 
ticks, and were to be dipped again on 
arrival at Oklahoma City before going 
above the Federal quarantine line. 


Some people of the South seem glad 
that these cattle are being shipped out, 
as the number of scrub cattle is be- 
ing reduced and the South will get bet- 
ter cattle as a result. They do not 
look far enough ahead, however, or 
they would see that if the shortage of 
cattle is such as to cause buyers to 
come from the far West to buy these 
scrub cattle for breeding purposes, the 
chances of southern farmers refilling 
their pastures with good cattle are in- 
deed small, for where are these good 
breeding cattle to come from at a reas- 
onable price? The best and most prof- 
itable way of getting good cattle 
throughout the South is to breed up 
the native cattle by the use of purebred 
bulls, and by castrating all scrub bulls 
at an early age. 

The South is especially adapted to 
raising cattle, because of the long graz- 
ing season, the enormous areas of 
cheap land much of which is now lying 
idle, the great variety of pasture 
grasses and legumes which grow lux- 
uriantly on all soils, and because of 
the mild winters. 

If the western ranchman can afford 
to pay southern farmers good prices 
for cows, pay the high freight rates to 
the West, stand the losses which nat- 
urally occur during shipping thin cattle 
such long distances, also bear the 
losses due to a change of climatic con- 
ditions, and then make money on them, 
why can not the Southern farmer who 
already owns the cattle as well as the 
grazing lands, and who needs the ma- 
nure upon the soils, keep this stock on 
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the farm and secure the increased 
profits? He can if he will free his cat- 
tle of ticks, increase the efficiency 
of his pastures by planting mixtures of 
lespedeza, bur clover, white clover or 
perhaps melilotus, alsike clover, and 
redtop over his pasture lands; and by 
raising more hays and forage crops for 
wintering his stock and finishing them 
for market. The surplus cattle can 
then be fattene? by feeding some con- 
centrate; or they can be finished in the 
dry lot during the winter months. For 
winter feeding no roughage has proy- 
en more valuable than silage, as the 
addition of it to a feeding ration in- 
variably increases the size of the daily 
gains and reduces their cost, thereby 
making greater profits. The quality 
and the quantityy of silage which can 
be produced on some of these cheap 
lands can not be surpassed by the 
high-priced lands of the corn belt, 
whereas the cost of producing it is far 
less because of the cheap labor. 

The farmers of the South are there- 
fore urged to discontinue this whole- 
sale shipping of their female cattle to 
other States, to free the pastures of 
the cattletick, and to increase the 
number and quality of their eattle by 
the use of purebred beef bulls. ‘ The 
progeny will not only grow faster and 
make larger and better cattle, but will 
be far more profitable to raise and to 
feed than are the natives. ‘The soils 
will be increased in fertility by the 
manure, which gives such profitable re- 
turns when applied to the cotton crop 
and puts vegetable matter into the soil. 
The amount of commercial fertilizer 
necessary to produce a crop will be 
reduced and a more bountiful yield 
will be produced. 

Literature regarding methods of 
feeding cattle in the South and eradi- 
cating the cattle ticks may be obtain- 
ed from the Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try, Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Southern farmers: are 
also advised to corsult the Depart- 
ment’s county farm demonstration 
agents. 


UNITING THE DAIRY INDUSTRY. 


The management of the National 
Dairy Show at Chicago have launched 
what should be an intensely interest- 
ing feature of this year’s show, namely 
a “Round Table Talk,” the purpose be- 
ing to assemble the breed men, the 
farmer, the milk producer, the milk 
dealer, the creamery man, the ice 
cream manufacturer, the cheese maker, 
the butter man, the machinery people, 
the agricultural college dairymen, the 
agricultural press representative, and 
the railway men who look after the 
dairy industry, around one table look- 
ing one another in the eye and dis- 
cussing in an amicable way the best 
methods of procedure to advance the 
interest of the Dairy Cow in America. 

It is not within the most sanguine 
hope of the getters together of this 
group that all can go by peacefully, 
but where can you get a bench of men 
who are doing things that always 
agree? With men of the class who 
have been appointed as delegates to 
this Round Table, rauch good should 
emanate from the meeting for the 
whole industry, and the National Dairy 
Show is taking its position as a cleai- 
ing house for all things “dairy” in this 
move and results from this first get- 
ting together of every branch of the 
dairy industry will be closely watched. 
Something must be done to bring the 
dairy industry up to somewhere near 
taking care of home demands, at least, 
and the Knights of the Round Table 
look like a good proposition. 


You cannot expect to sell © your 
stock to your acquaintances. © You 
need a wider market. Try a small 








ad at 1 cent a word. 
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Published every Thursda in the 
HOLLAND BUILDING, 211 North Sev- 
enth street, next door to the St. Louis 
Republic Building, at One Dollar per 
year. Advertisers will find the RURAL 
WORLD the best advertising medium 
of its class in the United States. Ad- 
dress all letters to COLMAN’S RURAL 
WORLD, Holland Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 








The RURAL WORLD ts published on 
the cash in advance system and the pa- 
per is stopped when the time paid for 
has expired. If subscribers receive a 
eopy with this notice marked, it is to 
notify them their time has expired and 
that we would be very glad to have 
Y shee 2! renewal. While our terms are 

ne Dollar per annum—a low price con- 
sidering the high quality of paper we 
use—yet so anxious are we to extend 
the benefits that we believe the RURAL 
WORLD confers on all its readers that 
we will for a Mmited time take sub- 
scriptions, beth new and renewals, for 
50 CENTS A YEAR. “Once a subscrib- 
er to the RURAL WORLD, always a 
subscriber.” Farmer's can’t get alone 
without ic. Please remit P. O. money 
orders, or checks on St. Lovis banks, as 
our banks all charge five cents for 
eashing local bank checks, however 
small. We appreciate the kind efforts 
of our patrons in all parts of the Union 
in speaking good words in behalf of 
the RURAL WORLD, and it fs to these 
efforts we attribute our constantly in- 
creasing circulation. 








The co-operation of reputable and re- 
sponsible concerns, through our adver- 
tHeing columns—firms whose products 
and methods are creditable, and upon 
whose representations our readers may 
relv—-is respectfully solicited, that our 
adyertising pages may be really rep- 
resentative of American Manufacturers 
and their goods. 





Contributed articles, communications. 
ete... on pertinent subjects, are invited. 
The Editor assumes no responsibility 
therefor, however, and their publication 
in nowise implies editorial indorse- 
ment, beyond the Editor’s belief that 
frank and courteous discussion of all 
questions within the province of this 
were is to the best interests of our 
renders, 








tntered tn the post offite at St. Louis 
“Me. as second-class matter. 








Praise Him that He gave the rain 
To mature and swe!] the grain, 
For His mercies still endure. 
Ever faithful, ever sure. 





City people should have a good gar- 
den. It is not necessary to live in the 
country in order to raise plenty of 
vegetables. 


The ru ~ber of graduates from agri- 
cultural colleges this year is greater 
than the total number of students in 
agricultural courses a dozen years ago, 











should be utilized. 


and yet this number ig not sufficient 
to supply the demand=for trained men 
in commercial and educational work. 





‘The number of co-operative societies 
in Japan in June, 1909, was 5,145;. on 
June, 1912, it had inereased to 9,394, of 
which 2,676 conducted credit business 
exclusively. Each society has an aver- 
age membership of 105. More than 80 
per cent. of the membership are farm- 
ers. 





The high prices. prevailing for meat 
at this time are conceded to be due to 
the world-wide scarcity of cattle, Those 
in close touch with the situation say 
that the only hope for the consumer 
is to encourage the farmers and stock- 
men of the Southwest to raise more 
and better cattle. 





With women vyoting for president in 
IHinois in 1916, the effect upon all po- 
litical plans for that struggle will un- 
dergo modification. Illinois is a great 
middle western state, casting a large 
elec oral yote, Jane Addams. is already 


being mentioned as a candidate for: 


mayor of Chicago. 





A $5,000,000 corroration has been 
formed for the purpose of doing away 
with the middleman and a part of the 
50.1 cents he gets out of every dollar 
the consumer spends for foods. The 
company will slaughter animals and 
manufacture. food products, selling 
them in its own stores. 





For the sixth consecutive time Har- 
vard’s varsity eight-oared crew tri- 
umphed over the Yale oarsmen in the 
long four-mile race that closed the an- 
nual inter-university regatta. Preced- 
ed. by the two crimson victories and 
two other wins, it completed a Harvard 
sweep that has been equaled only once 
or twice in the long history of Yale- 
Harvard rowing. 





Missouri produces more wool annu- 
ally than any one of the states which 
border it, namely Iowa, Illinois, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Arkansas, Okla- 
homa, Kansas or Nebraska. Missouri 
in 1912 produced and marketed 7,425,- 
000 pounds, washed and_ unwashed. 
which, in that shape, brought $1,856,- 
250 to the farmers of the state, based 
on an average price per pound of 25 
cents. The combined wool production 
of Tennessee, Arkansas, Oklahoma, 
Kansas and Nebraska fell short by 
1,400,000 pounds of reaching this 
record. 

There will be over 300 speakers at 
the Fourth International Congress on 
School Hygiene, which meets in Buf- 
falo August 25. New Zealand will be 
represented by a number of leading 
educators, physicians and scientists. 
The problems of the village school and 
of the rural districts will be given spe- 
cial attention on the program. Fifteen 
national associations interested in 
health problems are now arranging 
special symposiums for the Buffalo 
meeting. The Boy Scouts of Buffalo 
are now getting ready for the congress. 
They will act as official guides and offi- 
cial interpreters. 








In an appeal from the Agricultural 
Committee of the Board of Trade of 
Nashville to the farmers and stock 
raisers of Tennessee, they are advised 
to engage more strongly in the raising 
of beef cattle. The committee say the 
high prices now prevailing for good 
beeves, cattle and hides are sure to 
continue for years to come, furnishing 
a paying market. Hold calves, if pos- 
sible, until they have some appreciable 
weight, but under no circumstances, 
except in case of disease, should fe- 
male calves be slaughtered, because 
they have become £0 necessary for 
stock purposes. Pay more attention to 
securing the services of good sires. It 
will surely pay. ~Do not waste corn. 
stalks and other kinds of food which 





HOW TO WARM WRAPPED BREAD. 





Many persons who are fond of freshly 
baked and even warm baker’s bread 
have, it seems, been opposing the mod- 
ern sanitary method of having all 
bread wrapped and sealed cold and not 
handled by clerks or exposed to dust, 
flies, germs and filth on counters or 
in wagons. The Bureau of Chemistry 
of the Department of Agriculture re- 
gards the wrapping of, bread as so im- 
portant that, it has caused the Plant 
Chemistry Laboratory to make a series 
of experiments to determine whether 
those who like fresh or warm bread 
cannot get what they want in wrapped 
form, Bread fresh from the oven ii 
wrapped while warm becomes moist 
and clammy and of unpleasant flavor. 
Loaves therefore must be allowed to 
cool thoroughly. before being wrapped. 
After some experiment, the experts 
found that if a cold wrapped loaf is 
unwrapped and placed in a pan in the 
oven in good medium heat for ten min- 
utes, it will be.as good as fresh, crisp 
without and tender within, and, at the 
same time will be free.from any pol- 
‘ution. it might have gained it conveyed 
unprotected from baker to consumer. 
The bureau believes that if lovers of 
warm bread will try this plan, they too 
will become ardent advocates of the 
clean, wrapped method of purveying 
bread. 





HOUSING AND HEALTH. 

In much of the current discussion of 
housing and city-planning the need of 
a basis of observed fact is apparent. 
A recent analysis by Chalmers, the 
medical officer of Glasgow, of condl- 
tions in Glasgow is an important con- 
tribution to the difficult problem of the 
relation of house-room to death-rate. 
An examination of the age distribution 
of the population of Glasgéw showed 
that a considerable proportion of the 
difference in the death-rate recorded 
for dwellings of various sizes could be 
ascribed to the large number of chil- 
dren in the smaller houses. The num- 
ber of children under 5 years consti- 
tuted 19 per cent. of the total popula- 
tion living in one-room houses, 14 per 
cent. in two-room, 7 per cent, in three- 
room and only 4 per cent. in houses 
of four rooms and upward. Further 
analysis, however, showed that simple 
differences in age distribution would 
not explain altogether the differences 
in death-rate in houses of various sizes. 
Assuming a standard age and sex dis- 
tribution, it was found that a popula- 
tion of 100,000 with the Glasgow death- 
rate would yield 2,024 deaths annually 
in one-room houses, 1.683 in two-room 
1,263 in three-room and 1,032 in houses 
of four or more rooms, while in insti- 
tutions the deaths would number 3,649, 
With regard to the causes of death the 
problem becomes very complex. In in- 
fectious diseases, including pneumonia, 
the higher rate fell on the smaller 
houses. Diseases of the nervous sys- 
tem in adults, on the other hand, were 
apparently more. prevalent among the 
‘phabitants of the larger houses. Chal- 
mers regards the evidence as showing 
that the children born in the smaller 
houses are from the start under a se- 
tious physica] handicap which is re- 
lated to some extent to the food-sup- 
ply. This could be traced to the preva- 
lence in this group of various forms of 
disease of the digestive organs. “In 
later life the influence of the birth sur- 





roundings did not wholly disappear,: 


but these were obscured by the inffu- 
ences of adult life, which, as in ‘the 
case of diseases of the nervous sys- 
tem, tended to become degenerative in 
type, and appeared/ more frequently 
amcng the occupants of houses of 
larger. size.”.. Whether or not these 
particular conclusions are found to be 
generally valid, it will be recognized, 
says The Journal of the American Med- 
ical Association, that the careful scrut: 
iny and statistical analysis on which 
they are based is the only method like- 


[ly to lead to permanent results. In a 


word, it is not a simple task af, 
mine ther “infiwence of* hou DE op 
health. “Comparison of dea 
without reference to age, sex, 
economie condition may be quite nig. 
leading. 





THE STOMACH IN HUNGER, 


The hundredth anniversary of the 
entry of one of America’s pioneer megy. 
cal investigators, Dr. William 
mont, into the practice of medicine Wag 
fittingly commemorated last year, The 
devoted efforts of this undaunted may 
of science—a backwoods physi 
as Osler has suggestively designateg 
him—have furnished the inspiration t 
a number of successors to repeat the 
observations which Beaumont made og, 
his famous subject Alexis St. M 
the man with the “lid on his stomach,” 

Recently Professor Carlson of the 
University of Chicago has made a num. 
ber of observations on a young man jp 
normal health who for the last sixteep 
years has fed himself through a perma. 
nent opening in the stomach wall owing 
to complete closure of the esophagus 
as a result of accidentally drinking a 
strong solution of caustic soda. He 
has. furnished some interesting and 
conclusive contributions to the physi 
ology of hunger, 

There have been diverse theories of 
hunger from earlier days to the preg- 
ent era. Until quite recently it has 
been widely believed that hunger is a 
general bodily sensation with a local 
reference to the stomach. 

Some authorities have vigorously 
combated this view, and maintain that 
hunger is not a general sensation, Ex- 
periments have led to the conclusion 
that hunger results from powerful con- 
tractions of the stomach. With this 
general view the observations which 
Carlson has now been able to make on 
his new subject are in accord. He 
finds that the empty stomach exhibits, 
at least during the first twenty-four 
hours after a meal, two types of 
rythmic movements; one is feeble but 
continuous; the other consists of 
strong contractions. In the earlier pe 
riods of hunger at any rate, the empty 
stomach is never completely at rest. 
Hunger, or the lack of it, is a condi- 
tion which at times commands the 
considerate attention of the physician. 
The absence of hunger in fevers can 
now be accounted for by the total ceés- 
sation of all movements of the stom- 
ach in serious infections. This also 
explains the inordinate appetites of 
certain classes of nervous patients. 
Physiologic observations on an occa- 
sional unfortunate individual, says 
The Journal of the American Medical 
Association, serve a useful purpose by 
directing attention to numerous little 
understood and hitherto unexplained 
manifestations of disease. 





Important reductions in the Under- 
wood traiff bil’ rates on iron, steel 
and other metal products; the addition 
of cattle, wheat, pig iron, angora wool 
and many other articles to the free list 
and an increasé in rates on many clas® 
es of cotton goods and some silk prod- 
ucts were the chief features of the fe 
vised tariff bill as it was laid before 
the Senate Democrats by Chairman 
Simmons of the Finance Committee. 





Without - varying a dot from the 
principles laid down last week in the 
Minnesota rate cases, the supreme 
court’of the U. S. today wpheld ' 
railroad rate legislation in Missouth 
Arkansas, Oregon and “West Virgil 
This legislation included 2-cent pa® 
senger laws in Missouri and Arka 
sas, and West. Virginia; ma 


freight rate laws in Missouri and At 


kansas; and the freight rates « 
Portland in the Oregon cases: ’ 
only. exception to the sweep 


nroval of state statutes was if he 
case of several of the weaker oa 


Missonri. Justice. Hughes anné 
the decision in the cases” 
ashe did in the M 





week ago. Frets A gis 
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WANT TO CHANGE CLIMATE. 





Cc. D. Lyon. 

We have three letters, one from Ne- 
praska, two from South Dakota, and 
the writers of all of them want to 
remove to a milder climate, to some 
section of greater rainfall and short- 
er winters. I am inclined to think 
that a man moving from either of the 
sections mentioned above would find 
the change in climate within from 500 
to 600 miles’ travel less than he hoped 
for, a8 while he would not find the 
ninimum temperature as low, the 

er relative humidity in the at- 
mosphere makes zero weather in 
Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee or Mis- 
souri seem colder than 15 degrees be- 
jow in Nebraska or the Dakotas. 

In the matter of rainfall, either 
writer would find better conditions, of 
average seasons, than where he re- 
sides at present; yet the most disas- 
trous effects of drouth I have ever 
geen were in Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Alabama, Southern Missouri and Ar- 
kansas, where the rain failed to come 
at the proper time in the crop season. 

Now, I want to be perfectly fair, so 
lam giving the result of a good many 
seasons of observation, and close ob- 
servation at that, for while many a 
man can better himself in many ways 
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- by moving to the middle South, oth- 
= ers, and especially those used to a 
e level, fertile country, would not be sat- 
5 isfied there. 

Yes, prices of Jands are much lower 
ly in many parts of the states mentioned 
at than in most good farming sections in 
x. the Dakotas or Nebraska, and I know 
. places where the price of fairly good 
"- farm lands begins at $12 per acre 
is and ranges upwards to as much as 
ch $50 per acre for well improved farms 
D close to towns and railroads. The 
ie cheaper farms nearly all have more 
is or less broken or rocky lands on them, 
as and many of them lay six to. fifteen 
of miles from the railroads, with in many 
ut cases very bad roads to travel over, 
of while the prospect of good country 
> toads is very remote, owing to the 
ty thinly settled country. One of the 
" would be advisable for him to take | 
4 his automobile with him, mentioning 
: acertain section of Missouri which he 
has in mind, and where the roads are 
5 the worst I have ever found in the 
% state. 
in I can find him other sections of 
ot Missouri where automobiles are as 
‘ plentiful as in his own county, and 
. roads as good; and land as high. 

8 When in South Dakota last winter 
al I met a man who was raised six miles 
7 northwest of my home, and when I 
+. asked him whether he ever felt like 
d he would like to move back near 
“Eden meetin’-house?” said, “Yes, I 
could sell my 160 for $16,000, and buy 
‘ 400 acres near where I was born for 
a] that amount. We could live easier and 
. more pleasantly back there, but my 
‘ boy and girl were born here and would 
t hever be satisfied to live back in 
‘ Ohio.” 
1. It is a very delicate matter to ad- 
. vise a man in regard to moving to a 
e country where everything is new to 
; him, crops, climate, people and all 
that with the chances that he will not 
like his new location and perhaps 
e blame his adviser for it. South of 
e Springfield, Missouri, may be found a 
e Steat deal of good cheap land, land 
: telling at from $12 to $25 per acre, 
5 aid capable of producing average 
b tops, but a great deal of it is not 
. Rear railroads. Christian, Stone, Bar- 
4 ™, Taney, Webster, Wright, Texas. 
i Douglass, Ozark, Howell, Shannon. 
, and several other counties all 
t have it and lots of it. Reynolds Coun- 
has some fine river bottom Jand not 
, Many miles from the railroad and 


Yery cheap, and there is no end to the 

80d land in Scott, Butler, Stoddard, 

Girardeau, _New Madrid and 

Ts in the drainage district at mod: 
ate prices. 

All along the north side of Arkan- 
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sas the same conditions obtain, and 
the same may be said of certain parts 
of Tennessee and Kentucky. 1 am 
writing this for northern men, those 
not used to negro labor, but for men 
who have been accustomed to this 
kind of labor, I have seen grand lands 
selling at from $15 to $40 per acre in 
parts of Kentucky, Tennessee, Ala- 
bama and Mississippi, my choice of 
all places I have ever seen, where a 
mau cares to depend on negro labor, 
being in Mississippi near Columbus 
and West Point, and near Tuscaloosa 
and Selma, Alabama. 


TURNING UNDER RYE. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: Your cor- 
respondent, Mr. Hendrix, says, “I have 
more faith in turning under dry stuff 
than green for humus.’ The idea 
seems to be scientifically correct and 
well known. Slow decay favors hu- 
mus, 

In case of rapid decay, what 
would otherwise be converted into 
humus may be entirely destroyed by 
the process of fermentation, leaving 
no humus in its wake. It is also not 
without danger to the crop. Even 
where it does no harm a greater ma- 
turity of the crop is a great gain in 
fertility—especially if the crop is a 
legume as peas or clover. Should he 
plow the rye under now or wait and 
cut it and then sow peas? But wat 
caused the soil to be short on humus? 
Was it due to cultivation? How much 
humus is destroyed by cultivation, and 
how much is restored by a crop of 
peas? 

If during the last fifty years 
you had grown corn on the soil and 
turned the entire crop under at ma- 
turity, how would your humus stand 
at the end? I have seen that trial 
made for twenty-four years and have 
no doubt it was carried out for fifty 
years. The field had fifty years of 
cow-peas and corn so heavy that some 
years they broke the corn down. Nei- 
ther corn, stalks nor peas and vines 
were removed. It was fed by turning 
in hogs. After the field was cleaned 


men who writes me asks whether it! up, corn was hauled from other fields 


and this field was often pretty well 
sprinkled over with cobs, shucks and 
manure. 

A car load of hogs have left it 
in one year, probably oftener. The 
soil failed, as I see it, to stand the 
cultivation. The humus ran short. 
Many would say it would not do it on 
good soil. There would evidently not 
have been such rapid destruction on 
some soils. It may represent an ex- 
treme case. Take some of the tests 
as to the destruction of humus by cul- 
tivation and figure as best you can the 
returns to the soil and the result will 
appear close to normal. Annual culti- 
vation is but little more than a possi- 
bility—no matter what the crap 
grown. I would cut the rye for seed, 
but would not plow the stubble for 
peas, but let the weeds grow. The 
weather is often too dry for a good 
crop of vines with peas planted so 
late. 

It appears from work at the 
Tennessee Experiment Station that 
one ton of hay (field cured) must be 
grown to balance the loss. Without 
fertilizers, wheat and peas grown the 
same year at that station were not 
practicable. Such a rotation defeats 
the end you desire. It fails to main- 
tain the nitrogen supply. There is a 
loss instead of gain. An important 
difference between peas and clover is 
that the clover is produced without 
the destructive effect of cultivation. 
Suppose we grow corn followed by 
wheat and clover; with the wheat 
there is three crops to benefit the 
next corn crop, the stalks, the stub- 
ble and the clover stubble. Our soil 
would gain in humus under that rota- 
tion. It gets better and looks better. 
That is about what we need to do. 

Here on bottom soils there is often 
large amounts of humus when the ro 





er be omitted. I have often seen peas 
prove an injury to wheat. It is re- 
markable that clover will grow in the 
injured wheat with an _ increased 
vigor. It is a little singular, too, that 
all that the wheat needs in such a 
case, is nitrate of soda applied in the 
spring. I never saw ripe peas or 
frosted peas produce an injury to 
wheat. It is the fermentation that 
goes with the decay of green vegeta- 
tion that harms. If we grow a crop of 
peas, the crop that follows is likely 
to be greatly improved. If we culti- 
vate the soi] all spring and summer, 
you get the same result from cultiva- 
tion (especially if wheat follows) that 
you get from the peas, but the soil is 
not improved. So there may be some- 
thing deceptive in the growth of peas. 

It is not that the soil does not pro- 
duce a better crop following peas, but 
that there is not necessarily a perma- 
nent improvement, Where the pea 
crop is used for growing corn and the 
stalks are turned under, the resulting 
humus restored to the soil would prob- 
ably be greater than that returned by 
the peas. Some method of restoring 
humus is imperative at present, 
and corn stalks are as effective and 
probably as cheap as we are likely to 
find in anything else. As long as no 
substitute is found for humus in crop 
growing, cultivation of the soil will 
be limited and farming must be slow- 
er than formerly. We will grow fewer 
cultivated crops. Under usual condi- 
tions we can, I think, restore more 
humus to the soil under moderate cul- 
tivation than under no cultivation. A 
few heavy crops of corn stalks turned 
under will greatly favor the growth of 
clover. Rye is, in some way, a restor- 
ative crop. Rye would furnish the 
mineral matter needed by peas, and 
peas would furnish the nitrogen for 
the rye. 

The difficulty is in keeping the 
straw on the soil and getting a profit 
on the operation. It must be kept in 
view that profit on poor soils may 
reach the vanishing point under any 
method—that it is only good soil that 
produces a profitable crop. I have 
found a clover seeding in rye less re- 
liable than in wheat. Rye seems a 
great deal better for the soil than 
wheat. What is the matter with clo- 
ver in Missouri? Have you tried 
home-grown seed? There is some 
thing wrong with some of the clover 
seed in the market. To make sure of 
the seed, we sow the inferior-looking 
home-grown seed, when they can be 
bad. If you propose to leave clover 
out of the rotation, rye would be very 
desirable, either to. precede or follow 
the peas. I think it will be found bet- 
ter to grow the peas by giving them 
the entire season and turning under a 
big crop of ripe vines. If rye follows 
peas you get big rye, but I would want 
corn in somewhere in the rotation be- 
cause corn is beginning to be a profita- 
ble crop, and I would want the stalks 
to grow clover. With rye, peas and 
corn stalks all turned under it might 
prove more desirable than a rota. 
tion that includes clover, if the clover 
persistently fails. If I had to restore 
soil without recourse to clover, ! 
would use rye, but would cut and 
thresh the crop, turning under the 
stubble and weeds. 

W.. H. ARNOLD. 

According to Secretary T. C. Wilson 
of the State Board of Agriculture, the 
corn crop situation in Missouri is not 
so serious as the prolonged drouth 
would lead the observer to believe. 
He backs up this statement by saying 
that a dry June does not injure corn 
as a rule. and that while the blades of 
the rjants may curl up under the fierce 
dry heat, the roots are still healthy and 
intact and rain will bring the plants 
out and they will produce a good crop, 
If the dry weather method of culti- 
vating corn as suggested by the board 
is followed out, Secretary Wilson says, 
it will make the corn all the. better 


tation begins, and clover could often- | when the rain does come. 
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Cattle  Firm—Hogs dy—- 


Trade Light—Eggs Steady for 
Good - Grade. 





Native Cattle—Beef Steers—There 
was a fairly generous supply and 
some right good quality was notice- 
able. The market opened active and 
negotiations generally were fully 
steady to strong. However, as the 
day advanced the activity eased up a 
bit, and an unevenness with a weak 
tone was evident. At the close the 
general market was weak and with 
slight losses. Nebraska fed steers 
topped at $8.50, and another bunch of 
heavies brought $8.30, A good part 
of the showing comprised medium to 
handy weights, clearing at $7,.25@8. 
The clearance was fairly well effected. 

Cows, Heifers and Bulls—With but 
a moderately generous run of butcher 
cattle, the session was active, as kill- 
ers were operating freely. Salesmen 
called the heifers strong to 10c higher 
generally, with advances of l15c re- 
ported in spots. .Choice to prime heif- 
ers were practically nil. Best straight 
loads cleared at $8 and bulk of desira- 
ble grades passed in a range of $7.45 
to the top. 

Cows were plentiful and came iu for 
a good, active, strong trade, with ad- 
vances of 10@i5c: Best kinds sold 
from $6@6.85; medium at. $5.40@5.90. 
Bulls were in moderate quantities, but 
they sold generally steady, a top of 
$7.25 being established on the best 
kinds. Canners and cutters were un- 
changed. 

Calves and Yearlings—A right good 
supply of calves was on hand. Prime 
kinds were fairly abundant, and the 
general quality averaged good. The 
top on car lots, as well as most of the 
prime kinds, was $9.25, although sev- 
eral head went as high as $9.50. The 
market on veals was fairly active. 
Bulk of the lighter weights sold in a 
spread of $7@7.50, while heavies 
ranged from $6@7. 

Supply of Hogs Is Light. 

Receipts were quite good, but in- 
cluded many. direct to packers, 
so the number for sale was only mod- 
erate. The market was steady and 
quiet, with some sales showing a 
shade stronger. Several loads went 
at $8.77%, which was the top, while 
the bulk sold at $8.65@8.75. 

Shippers were not as active as 
usual, as they did not have the orders, 
and other buyers took their time, so 
that early very little trading was 
done, but later there was plenty of 
activity and the close was firm and 
with a good clearance. While the 
packers were slow to start, they pur- 
chased a good share and paid up to 
the top for some. 

Hogs with quality, and not too much 
weight seemed to meet the best de- 
mand and brought top prices. Best 
grades of light and medium weights 
went at $8.75 and better, while the 
best mixed sold at $8.65@8.75, and 
the fair mixed and plain heavy hogs 
at $8.45@8.70. Rough throw-ont pack- 
ers sold largely at $8.25@8.40, and 
all went to the packers. City butchers 
purchased but a moderate number of 
hogs. 

Eges—Quote on strictly first grad- 
ing: firsts; 16%4c, including new cases; 
16c in good secondhand cases, and 
15%c cases returned. Stock that 1s 
kept gathered up close, reasonably 
well protected from the heat, can- 
dled before shipment and shipped fre- 
quently, is always sure to find ready 
sale, and nearly always brings enough 
over quotations to pay well for the 
extra care bestowed. Jt seems poor 
business policy to pay freight or ex- 
press charges on worthless goods. 

Putter—Steady. Trade light. Cream- 
ery, extra, 2%c; firsts, 23¢; seconds, 
23%c; and ladle-packed, 22c. Packing 
stock, 20c; all country butter should 


be packed in tubs scelpts, Ugh, a> 
Live 
tations unchanged. a PRES 
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Home Circle 


BORROWING TROUBLE. 








Now, the very worst things that might 
happen, you know, 
Are the things that don’t happen 
at all. 
We fidget and worry, lamenting and 
sorry, 
In the grasp of expectancy’s thrall. 
Apprehensive forebodings encumber 
our souls, : 
Depression weighs down like a pall; 
So we wear a long face with a very 
poor grace 
And then nothing happens at all. 


When we prophesy storms it is sure 
to clear off; 
When our money’s gone, something 
comes in— 
And the thoughts of those bills which 
have given us chills, 
Every month shouldn‘t make us 
grow thin— 
For they fly down the past like the 
leaves on the blast, 
We settle up somehow, and why 
Do we bother and fret over what we 
forget 
Before many days have passed by? 


We were not carried off by that terri- 
ble cough, 
And, in fact, ’twasn’t much, come to 
think— 
All our pains and our aches and our 
dreadful mistakes, 
Why, they, too, have slid over the 
brink 
Of the gulf that forgets; yet we still 
wring our hands, 
Predicting some ruinous fall; 
Approaching disaster we have as our 
master— 
And then nothing happens at all. 
—Elliot Walker, in Spare Moments. 





Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
“VOTES FOR WOMEN.” 





By Idyll. 

Some of our friends have asked 
me why I do not take up my pencil 
in defense of “‘votes for women” 
against the articles from the pen of 
Mrs. J. T. Mardis. I had to hunt up 
the back number of the RURAL 
WORLD containing her article—were 
there more than one? But when I 
had read them I did not see any oc- 
casion to ‘‘pitch in.” She advanced 
no new ideas or arguments. She 
merely ‘“‘said things,’ and showed 
that she was not up to date in either 
her reading or thinking. Mrs. Mar- 
dis doubtless is one of the “‘sheltered 
women’”’; she has been literally “‘liv- 
ing in clover,” and has not been driv- 
en to look closely at things of to- 
day by either poverty or injustice, 
and as her own has doubtless all 
been sheltered under the home roof- 
tree she has not looked away be- 
yond the line fence of life to see how 
other folds have been desecrated, 
how other women have been ct an. 
It is too late for such sentiments 
to prevail. Women are not leaving 
the home from choice; neither are 
the families suffering from the club 
habit, except in some instances where 
they would suffer from other causes 
just as much or more. 
women is one of the inevitables, and 


thousands of wise and just men are 
recognizing the justice of it and help- 


ing them to get the ballot. And 


when they have it, they are going to 


use it for the betterment of the 


home and family. Votes for women 


is no longer an experiment. 


As to women staying at home— 
what .of the women who have no 
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Votes for 


home, but who are property owners 
and want a voice in the laws that 
shall govern the property? Suppose 
she has no man to do her thinking 
for her. The ward bosses influence men, 
in many cases, by a glass of liquor 
or a dollar bill. If you have no 
man of your very own, it is a rather 
perilous thing to lay hold of some 
other woman’s man and try to influ- 
ence him. One might get her hair 
pulled or a pistol drawn on _ her. 
Women who “own” men to do their 
thinking for them are a little sus- 
picious of other women “influencing” 
them. It is not always a safe thing 
to do. Then, too, many women can 
trust almost any other man more 
successfully to do justice to her in- 
terests than her own husband will. 
There is a great deal Mrs. Mardis 
has overlooked. It is a pity that 
women know so little about law, and 
the laws that govern their families. 
Through just such trusting ignor- 
ance I am a homeless woman today, 
while a big association of “benevo- 
lent” men have the home and the 
savings that I was robbed of, be- 
cause of my ignorance and trusting 
others to think for me. I think for 
myself now; but it is too late. 

Let Mrs. Mardis stay in her clover 
patch, with her children about her, 
and means to keep them there. But 
other women are waking up, and 
thousands of good men are helping 
them to get on their feet, and be- 
cause of the awakening, and en- 
deavor to look out into the lives 
about them, there are wonderfu 
things taking place. By the way, 
how much does Mrs. Mardis know 
about the laws, and how they affect 
her and hers? I was one of the non- 
thinking once; that’s why I have no 
home. 

Hurrah for VOTES FOR WOMEN! 





Witten for the RURAL WORLD. 
ON THE HIGH COST OF LIVING. 





By A Tennessee Farmer’s Wife. 

We hear so much of the high cost of 
living, and so many women are asking, 
“How may I earn money at home to 
help defray expenses?” 

Women who have a houseful of chil- 
dren are not able to make a great deal 
of money, but all may save, and a 
penny saved is a penny earned. 

If you have any place for a garden 
at all, raise vegetables for the home 
table; can for winter use all surplus, 
if you are so situated that you can. 
Raise poultry. If given good care they 
help so much. Cheap cakes, pies, pud- 
dings, etc., are often more wholesome 
than those that are costly. If on a 
farm, never buy anything you can 
raise. A patch of kidney beans plant- 
ed in July will come in handy next 
winter. A large pot of beans may be 
cooked and will last -three or four 
days. Then {fish and sweet potatoes 
may be raised at home. The Irish 
potato patch may be sowed in turnips 
the middle of August; and how good 
they are with fresh pork. With plenty 
of vegetables and canned fruit, the 
grocery bill need not be at all large. 

Then the matter of clothes: So 
many of us try to dress beyond our 


one at all, Our neighbors know us 


lots better than we think they do, 
usually, and any one whose opinion is 


understand that I don’t believe in folks 


looking nice, for I do. 


one need look “dowdy” in these days 


ions. 


Sunday school. 





LA CO., 
2928 Olive st., St. Louls, Mo. 


can’t go to church because you can’t 
dress as nice as Mrs. So and §So’s 
children.” How foolish! Rather teach 
them that as long as they act nice 
they are just as highly respected as 
any one. 


Then when some nice person comes 
into your community whom you would 


ers to commit crimes of the blag 
est character. We are all addicted tg 
the sin of selfishness, some more 
than others. Many persons are proug 
of their large bump of selfishness, ag 
they think it indicates a laudabig’ 
trait of character to look out for 
number one, though number ty 


means, and whom do we deceive? No 


worth anything will respect us just as 
highly if we dress in calico that is 
paid for as if we dress in silk for 
which we are in debt. Now, don’t 


But why not 
a cheap gingham made in the latest 
style if that is all you can afford? No 


of cheap materials and sensible fash- 
Dress your children in plain ging- 


ham frocks, take them to church and 
Never tell them, “You 


like so much to know better, don’t 
hang back because you haven’t fine sil- 
verware, curtains, etc. Just make the 
best of what you have, have every- 
thing neat and orderly, and invite that 
person to visit you, and don’t over- 
whelm them with apologies when they 
come. If they are worth knowing they 
will respect you for your good sense 
and you will never regret that you 
invited them. 





Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
WE ARE ALL TAINTED WITH 
SELFISHNESS. 


By J. M. Miller. 
Yes, “Aunt Samantha,” we are all 
tainted with selfishness. When old 


Mother Eve grew anxious in Eden’s 
fair bowers to taste the beautiful 
fruit that had been forbidden, she 
transmitted to her posterity not only 
the sin of selfishness, but many oth- 
ers. Did you ever stop to consider 
what would have been the condition 
of the human race had Eve failed in 
coaxing Adam to become disobedi- 
ent? Well, perhaps there would have 
been a lawsuit on hand before the 
high courts of heaven to release 
Adam from his fallen spouse, when 
she, by a fiat from heaven, would 
have been banished to distant re- 
gions to spend her remaining days 
in solitude and sorrow. A compan- 
ion might then have been created for 
Adam who would have been worthy 
to become the mother of the human 
race, and all would have been well. 
But Adam lacked firmness and let his 
wife rule over him, and a fallen race 
was the result. 


We must remember that our first 
parents had no bias or propensity to- 
wards a life of sin and disobedience 
when they were first created, and it 
would have been very easy for them 
to have remained in the path of obe- 
dience, but they deliberately sinned 
and set their posterity a very bad ex- 
ample by taking the lead in drawing 
their children from the paths of holi- 
ness, and right here we may learn a 
useful lesson, and to illustrate what 
I mean I will relate a short story. 

I have a neighbor who is a fine 
man in many respects, and who ir 
well thought of by everybody, yet he 
has one glaring fault, and apparently 
only one, and that is that he has no 
respect for the Sabbath day. This 
man is trying hard to bring up his 
boys and girls so as to make good 
and useful citizens of them. They 
are trained in the paths of industry 
almost from infancy; but in his great 
zeal for their welfare he is making 
one great mistake by setting the ex- 
ample of Sabbath desecration, as he 
often works in the field on that day, 
and at light work he takes the boys 
who are small with him and makes 
them work and defile the day. How 
inconsistent it is to so train children 
in some things for usefulness and 
then to spoil it all by such a grievoug 
mistake. I am well aware that there 
are tens of thousands of moral, well- 
meaning people in our country who 
have ioose ideas as to the enormity 
of the sin of Sabbath desecration, 
and to such I would say, let them 
read ancient history, both sacred and 
profane, and learn something in re- 
gard to the fate of some mighty 
cities of ancient times, whose inhab- 
itants had been thoroughly warned 
against Sabbath desecration. 

The sin of selfishness, too, is 
abroad jn our land. The loye of 





should suffer loss. This noxious weeg 


culture; indeed, it will grow very. 
rank where mild efforts are made tg 
eradicate it. If a person cultivate 
this lump well during lifetime he wij 
be in a pitiful condition when he 
passes from this earthly sphere, a}. 
though his coffers contain many gold- 
en gems. This selfish propensity wi} 
grow stronger as the years go by, and 
if unchecked it will be transmitted 
to our children, and in the ages to 
come its effect on humanity will be 
doleful. But, thank heaven, there jg 
a remedy, and many noble women 
and men are making great efforts tg 
drive this monster away by unselfish 
deeds of kindness. 

I was visiting at my daughter's 
house in a distant part of Dade coun- 
ty, this winter, and a half mile or 
more away was a sick lady at the 
point of death with pneumonia. At- 
tendants were few and hard to get, 
although the country was well set- 
tled. So my daughter Mae and a 
distant neighbor woman trudged, 
night after night, through deep snow 
or mud, to reach the house of the 
sick one, where the hours of dark- 
ness were spent in little deeds of 
kindness, and fervent prayers went 
up that the woman might be restored 
to health, and, to the astonishment 
of all, this old lady, after weeks of 
intense suffering, regained her health 
and strength, and is now well. 

By charitable deeds this evil can 
be checked and driven away, to a 
great extent, where persons are sen- 
sible of its enormity, but the great 
mass of the people will continue to 
be deaf to the entreaties of their fel- 
low men who are in need of help. 





Written for the RURAL WORLD. 


SOME ABUSES VOTES FOR WOMEN 
WILL CORRECT. 





By Janetta Knight. 

Dear Home Circle: Please, dear 
Mrs. Mardis, do not hit at those that 
vote so hard. I vote, and here are 
some ofthe reasons why: There are 
two evils that never will be dome 
away with without the vote of wom- 
an. I will only speak of one. 1 
know a man that at one time was out 
of work. He had a large family. 
They were in need of food. But he 
must have his whisky to drown tis 
troubles. (In his opinion so mu 
worse than those of his wife.) He 
would do only one kind of work. 
Work was to be had at less wages, 
but enough to keep the children from 
being hungry or running a bill at the 
grocery, which was never paid. This 
man togk the last nickel there we 
in the house to buy a deck of cam 
because he must. be amused while he 
was out of work. I surely will vole 
to do away with strong drink wher 
ever I have an opportunity. WSF 

I know there are many unpleasal 
things or things that seem so, @' 
timid woman in going to the polls 


such wherever she goes. Hvery 
will be lifted as she passes. ~ 
no less womanly beeause she Case 
vote for right and justice. 1 am 
in favor of the way the suffrage 
are doing. There are other wa 
getting what is right without 
might. ‘ ee 
Woman should yote in schoo 
ters. No one has the welfs 
children at heart so much 





money is causing politicians and oth- 





mother. So in voting we 


of selfishness requires little or no 


But a true lady will be received ® — 
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— 
penefit all children. I was at a 
y election where the school site 
qa matter of dissension. Some 
ganted to move the school one-half 
mile south of the center of the dis- 
There were the most scholars 
in the north half of the district, and 
gome of these hadto go two and one- 
palf miles if the school was at the 
enter. I used my influence to have 
it located at the center, and it won. 
This was treating all alike. Next 
day one of the men that wanted the 
ghool one-half mile south came to 
me and said, “Do you know what 
you have done, Mrs. Knight?” I said, 
“No, nothing dreadful, I hope.” “You 
have voted to put that schoolhouse 
right across the road from a saloon.” 
tsaid, “Oh, no, I did not. I know 
that story was started to turn the 
yote your way. I personally asked 
those parties about that saloon, and 
they said they had no thought of a 
saloon.” ‘‘Well, do you know they 
are selling whisky over the counter 
every day at that store?” “No, I 
never heard of it.” ~“Well (naming 
some of the children from the south 
side of the district) saw such a per- 
son buy it there.” “I don’t think 
that will bother,” I said. 

He stayed an hour trying to make 
me see what a dreadful thing I was. 
Well, I did feel rather bad, for~ I 
thought perhaps I did not know all 
about this. I said I was sorry if they 
do this, but I wanted all the children 
to be treated alike. 

I quietly investigated the bottles 
of whisky and found they got their 
vinegar in bottles and kept the sup- 
ply under the counter. This gave 
me an insight into what lengths men 
will go just to gain their point re- 
gardless of right. 

So do not fail to vote for the right 
ina quiet, modest way. 





WILSON’S COUNTRY BOYS. 





With a single exception, every mem- 
ber of President Wilson’s cabinet be- 
gan life as a boy in some small coun- 
try town. Making the best use of early 
opportunities, they developed their tal- 
ents by study, steadily working their 
way through college toward that broad- 
er experience in the affairs of life 
which ultimately fitted them to be- 
come “cabinet timber.” Their example 
should be an inspiration to those who, 
being born and raised in the small 
country town, are apt to consider their 
surroundings as unfavorable, says the 
Christian Herald. If a youth has am- 
bition and energy he will surely find 
the gate of opportunity open. In no 
part of the world have there been 
finer illustrations of the development 
of self-reliance, prudence, concentra- 
tion and those other traits of char- 


a than in the country town or vil- 
@, 





To preserve the color of green veg- 
etables, put them on to cook in 
boiling water into which a pinch of 
talt has been dropped. 


TINE SIGNET RING AT F 
ACTORY PRICES, 
$1.00—GREATEST RING OFFER 
EVER MADE. 


Guaranteed 20 years. 
As an advertisement 
to introduce these 
beautiful 14k. heavy 
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CHERRY MARSMELLOW PUDDING. 





By Caroline. 
Having read the article by Mrs. 
Matty requesting tested recipes, and 
as it happens to be the cherry season, 
I will give the following to the ladies 
of the Home Circle, which I hope will 
be enjoyed by those trying it. It is 
Cherry Marshmellow Pudding and is 
made as follows: 
Dissolve one envelope of Minute Gel- 
atine or two teaspoonfuls of other gela- 
tine in one-half cup of boiling water. 
Beat the whites of three eggs to a 
stiff froth, one cup sugar, then add 
the gelatine, after which it must be 
beaten very hard for 15 minutes, then 
add seeded cherries and beat again 
for 5 minutes. Then place on ice or 
in a cool place until it becomes solid, 
then stir so as to keep the cherries 
from settling to the bottom, leave on 
ice ready to serve. 

Sauce. 

Yolks of three eggs, 1 cup sugar 
beaten together, then add 1 cup sweet 
milk. Cook in double boiler until like 
honey. Stir often, add a litt:e flavor- 
ing. Plain cream can be used in- 
stead of sauce which is pref«rred by 
many. 





NOTES FROM AN ILLINOIS FARM. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: What a 
beautiful custom is the decoration of 
graves! On a recent visit to a ceme- 
tery we noticed in one corner an old 
mother bending over the grave of a 
baby of her young womanhood; in an- 
other, two stalwart sons caring for 
the graves of aged parents; a great- 
grandfather went about trimming here 
and there. The day and custom seem 
to have a leveling, softening influence. 
If I had a bitter enemy that I could 
not win, I would go on Decoration Day 
and strew some flowers on the grave 
of his dearest, departed friend. For 
“They banish our anger forever 

When they laurel the graves of our 

dead.” 


Our immediate neighborhood is 
needing rain very badly. The weather 
man for our county reports 2.37 inches 
for May, and there was twice as much 
on his gauge as on our farm eight 
miles away. 

We have just sowed six acres of 
peas under difficulties. Part of it we 
disked four times before we plowed 
it; dragged, disked, then dragged 
after plowing. We then drilled the 
peas and will roll tomorrow; but it 
will not be in as good tilth as we 
wanted it to be. 

I asked a neighbor the other day if 
he were done planting corn. He re 
plied: “Yes, if we don’t plant any 
more.” So we are done sowing peas 
if it doesn’t rain within a month so 
we can sow some more. 

The prospect now is that the hay 
crop here will be as short as two 
years ago, and it behooves us to try 
to raise extra forage. We do _ not 
usually cut much corn, for while stock 
seem to relish briglit fodder, there is 
very little nutriment in it. Our horses 
will pick at fodder all day in the yard 
and then seemingly eat as much hay 
as if they had had no fodder. We 
do not believe it pays to cut up corn 
unless hay is very high or the corn 
is put into a silo. 

If we can sow some more peas, 
we shall probably mix a peck of Ger- 
man millet with a bushel of peas, as 
it will considerably increase the yield 
of hay, and the millet helps to “cure” 
the peas. 

We were later than usual sowing 
our rape and oats for hogs, and it is 
just coming up. : 

_We started one cultivator today and 
my man says the corn is doing well 
and ground in fine condition. This 
was planted with some of “Lyon's 
best.” Corn is selling af 68 cents off 
the car; hens, 14 cents; springers, 20 
cents; eggs, 17 cents; butter, 25 cents. 
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In ordering patterns for Waist, give 
bust measure only; for Skirts, give 
waist measure only; for children give 
age only; while for patterns for Aprons 











AGRICOLA. 


say large, small, or medium. 


PATTERNS FOR RURAL WORLD READERS. 


9610. Lady’s Waist. 


Cut in 6 sizes: 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 and 
42 inches bust measure. It requires 
3% yards of 24-inch materia] for a 
36-inch size. 





9579. Lady’s Two-Piece Skirt. 


Cut in 5 sizes: 22, 24, 26, 28 and 30 
inches waist measure. It requires 4% 
yardsof 27-inch material for a 24-inch 
size. 





9615. Dress for Misses and Small 
Women. 


Cut in 5 sizes: 14, 15, 16. 17 and 
18 years. It requires 5 yards of 27-inch 
material for a 14-year size. 


9142. 


Cut in 3 sizes: Small, Medium and 
Large. It requires 3 5-8 yards of 36- 
inch materia] for the medium size. 


Lady’s Apron, 





9619. Girl’s Dress. 


Cut in 4 sizes: 8, 10, 12 and 14 
years. It requires 3% yards of 44-inch 
material fo a 12-year size. 





9328. Girl’s Dress with “Dickey.” 


Cut in 4 sizes: 6, 8, 10 and 12 years, 
It requires 3% yards of 36-inch material 
for the 8-year size. 





9597. Lady’s and Misses’ Bathing 


Suit. 


The pattern is cut in 7 sizes: For 
Misses: 14, 16 and 18 years, for ladies: 
36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. 
It reqtires 5 1-8 yardsof 36-inch ma- 
terial for a.36-inch size and 4 5-8 yards 
for a 16-year size. 





9611-9612. Lady’s Costume. 


Waist 9611 cut In 6 sizes: 32, 34, 36, 
38, 4@-and 42 inches bust measure. 
Skirt 9612 cut in 5 sizes: 22, 24, 26, 28 
and. 30 inches, waist measure. It re- 
ay'+s 5 3-4 yards of 44-inch material 
fora. 36-inch size for the entire dress. 
This calls for two separate patterus, 
10 cents for each pattern. 





These patterns will be sent to RU- 
RAL WORLD subscribers for 10 cents 
each (silver or stamps). 

If you want more than one pattern, 
send 10 cents for each additional pat- 
tern desired. 

Fill out this coupon and send to 
COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 821 Hol- 
land Building, St. Louis, Mo.; 


Bust, . 2.00.0... 4a. Walst)........ In. 
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STRAWBERRY NOTES. 





C. D. Lyon. ; 


Every row across° our ‘strawberry 


patch, at the width of three and a half 
feet between rows, makes just the 
one-fortieth of an acre, so our four 
rows cover the one-tenth of an acre 
of land. The May 10 frost cut the 
vield of the Beder Wood row down to 
one-third of what it would have been 
had it not been for the frost, but we 
got two full crates of berries for sale 
from this row, besides the four or -five 
gallons used and given away. The 
Bubach.row was damaged somé»by 
frost, but. it made full-three crates be- 
sides what we used. I can make no 
accurate estimate of the Dunlap row, 
as we gave away a good lot from: this 
row, but we picked two crates from 
it at one picking, half a crate another 
time, a gallon or two several times. 
and it gave us near two crates 
again on the morning of June 9. 


As for the wild berry row, we used 
the berries from it, a gallon or two 
at a time, and it may be compared 
with the Beder Wood row as to yield, 
but while the flavor is exquisite, they 
are too small.. Our crop was cut very 
short on account of the frost damage 
to the two rows, but it was satisfac- 
tory in all respects, and this is why 
I am writing this article—in order to 
induce others to plant at least enough 
berries for home use. 


Our rows are three and a half feet 
apart, the plants set, April and early 
May, 1912, about 18 inches apart or 
rather less, but our next will be full 
20 inches. The cultivation was by 
one-horse cultivator between the rows 
ten or twelve times during the sum- 
mer, with enough hand hoeing to keep 
the stray weeds down. The runners 
were kept to a matted row 12 to 16 
inches wide, part of the patch mulch- 
ed with potato vines in November and 
part of it not mulched at all. the only 
difference at picking time being some 
muddy berries. We did not set a new 
bed this spring, as we intended to do, 
as the floods prevented my getting 
plants, so we will do the next best 
thing, and that is to thoroughly reno- 
vate the old one. 


On the morning of June 7 I went at 
the row of Beder Wood with a hoe 
sharpened to a razor edge, and by 
walking backward on each side of the 
row shaved it down to a_ two-inch 
strip of plants. Then I started to 
chop the row down to a block of 
plants about 20 inches apart, but 
found that by this plan I would leave 
too many of the old ones, so I laid 
the hoe down, got down on my knees 
astride of the row, and found that by 
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using care I could pull all of the old 
plants and leave a thrifty new one at 
proper distance. It took me about 
three’ hours to get the one row done, 
and it looks to me as if the row was 
in as good shape, as it was this time 
last year. 

The wild row is too rampant in 
growth and will be cut out, and it will 
‘ake me a half day to thin out and re- 
construct the other two rows when 
the berries are gone. I may let the 
Dunlap row spread in one direction to 
about two and a half feet wide, using 
manure and fertilizer heavily, and 
will not let it go more than six inches 
the other way. We will set 500 run- 
ner plants of Dunlap in August, be- 
tween potato rows, and by giving 
them extra cultivation and manuring 
we hope to have at least half a crop 
from them in 1914, but the “only 
way” to grow berries is to set good 
plants in April or May, and give them 
therough cultivation. 

I would like to have our berry-grow- 
ing readers give their experience as 
to varieties, setting, cultivation and 
all that pertains to the crop, and 
would also like to have them report 
as to yields. 

If ours had all yielded like the 
Dunlap. row they would have made 
250 crates, or 7,000 quarts per acre, 
which at 10 cents per quart would 
have meant real money. 





BOX THE FLY. 





Cc. D. Lyon. 

While we never was quite as badly 
scared at a few flies as some people 
are, they are a nuisance, and we 
want as few of them as possible. We 
have tried the formalin treatment that 
is exploited by Uncle Sam with no re- 
sults favorable; sticky fly paper is 
good, but by no means a “sure cure.” 
One man with a “swatter” could prob- 
ably keep down the progeny of a 
healthy pair of anti-race suicide old 
flies, and besides a mashed fly is nast- 
ier than a sound one flying around. 
So we see no better plan than a fly 
trap, even though it be the old style 
quart glass can of soap suds, with a 
slice of buttered bread with a hole in 
it on top. 

Our village man-of-all-jobs makes a 
trap of large dimensions, 12x12x24 
inches, and one set in front of a groc- 
ery caught a gallon of flies in one day, 
but he charges $2 for the trap, so I 
concluded that I could make one as 
good. for less money—hence this 
paper, 

Our plan was a frame 8x8x16 inches, 
covered sides and top with screen 
wire, and the bottom a board with 
wire or tin funnel to let the insects 
into the trap. 

For this frame I ripped inch square 
strips from the edge of a board and 
fastened in‘o shape with two-penny 
nails, just like the frame-work of a 
small building, tacked common screen 
wire over it with 4-ounce tacks, put 
a screen wire funnel in the bottom for 
the flies to go in through, and we have 
caught gallons. As bait we use sour 
milk in small shallow tin pans; stale 
beer is better, but as ours is a local 
option county the smallest amount of 
“the foamy” obtainable is a full barrel 
and that would serve as fly bait for 
a century. With all that we have 
trapped, flies are still very p'entiful 
late in the afternoons, as they seem 
to come in from the pastures and hog 
lots. 

It is a good plan to let the chickens 
have free range of the horse stalls 
during the day, as they wil]! scratch 
over the manure and kill thousands 
of larval flies. 





Otis Fountain is a farmer for true. 
He owns 600 fine acres of land—two 
big farms—has fifty head of horses, 
mules and colts and about eighty head 
of cattle. You never see him loafing 
on the job. He farms right. He has 
faith in Missouri soii and is making 
good.—Sturgeon Leader. 








ITEMS OF INTEREST. 





Forty gallons of cherries picked 
from one tree is the record made by 
Wesley Cox, on the Kuhne farm, one 
mile west of town.—Middletown 
Chips. 


J. W. Mackey brought a car load of 
cattle to Palmyra from his farm in 
Pike County this week. It has not 
rained down there for eleven weeks, 
and it is impossible to get pasture— 
Palmyra Spectator. 


Just a sample of what corn will do 
in Wright County: A. J. Wilder, the 
progressive proprietor of the Rocky 
Ridge farm, three-quarters of a mile 
east of Mansfield, brought to the Mir- 
ror office Monday a stalk of corn 8 
feet high.—Mansfield Mirror. 


Martin Mahnken and Ad. Jacob, two 
of the progressive farmers near this 
place, have their silos completed. 
John Gross was doing the work. They 
have bought a Blizzard cutting box 
with which they expect to cut the 
feed.—Perry County Republican. 


J. B. Wilson, a prominent farmer- 
stockman north of this city, sold Pow- 
ell & Mundy forty head of hogs on 
Tuesday for $8.40. They averaged 
240 Ibs. a head. He says the corn in 
his section needs rain badly, although 
it has just begun to show the effects 
of the drouth:—Mexico Ledger. 

As we go to press the wheat harvest 
is in full swing and the crop promises 
to be one of the best that has been 
harvested in many years. Clover is 
fine and a great deal of that valuable 
feed is being put up by our farmers. 
Timothy has_ suffered from the 
drouth and army worms.—Bloomfield 
Vindicator. 

John Barnes delivered to Lehnen & 
Gilliland Tuesday 156 head of hogs, 
weighing 30,140 pounds, or an aver- 
age of 193, for which he received the 
neat sum of $3,343.62. This is proba- 
bly the largest delivery of hogs by 
any one man of his own feeding in 
Wellsville for a good many years at 
least.—Wellsville Star. 

S. S. Brodbeck, of Gallatin, the 
originator of the famous Brodbeck 
Cherry, was in Maryville recently ex- 
hibiting samples of the first fruit of 
his trees and taking orders for trees 
for October delivery. The Brodbeck 
Cherry is a cross between the sweet 
and the sour cherry and is very pal- 
atable——Maryville Tribune. 

The following farmers of this vi- 
cinity unloaded silos for their farms 
here Wednesday: J. F. Edwards, J. E. 
Denham, J. I. Howard, C. C. Boyd, W. 
A. Park, J. 8S. Yoder, Chris Erisman, 
J. M. Green, David Oyer, W. C. Raw- 
lings, George Wagoner, Sam Erisman, 
Henry Kinsinger, Charles Sellers and 
H. S. Williamson.—Centralia Courier. 

How does this sound? Fred Cook on 
the Schoolcraft place, on Johnson 
Island, raised and picked 280 gallons 
of strawberries, this season, from a 
patch 50x80 feet. He sold $75 worth, 
gave a lot away, traded some for 
blackberries and used all his family 
needed. He came here from Bollinger 
County, and did not expect to find this 
a berry county.—Dunklin Democrat. 

Henry Ryan, north of Warsaw, is 
a good trader, but W. C. Newkirk re- 
cently caught him “on a fly.” Henry 
had three good brood sows, as all his 
stock is generally of the best. New- 
kirk asked him what he would take 
for them. Henry said he didn’t want 
to sell them. Newkirk offered a hun- 
dred. “Sold,” said Henry. Now Hen- 
ry is said to be looking about for as 
good a trio of sows for about $150.— 
Warsaw Enterprise. 

Out on the Louis Baker farm, just 
rorth of Sikeston, a gasoline engine 
is doing the work of thirty mules and 
nine men. This machine is cutting 
and binding wheat, plowing the land, 
harrowing it and drilling peas at the 
same time. It takes only three men 
to operate this outfit. As a labor 





it cannot be beat, and it Will mot. be 
many years until most of the large 
farms are equipped with these ma 
chines.—Sikeston Standard, Ps : 
The management of our fair 
has secured the state poultry exhiny 
for fair week, which not only 
fine exhibit of poultry, but all. the 
late models in poultry arch 
charts, etc.; accompanied by & Spe. 
cial demonstrator. Our fair 
just before the state fair at 
so our committee has prevailed upon 
them to make this stop on their toag 
there. We feel honored to be given 
this great privilege.—Bolivar Herald, 


J. F. Hassler has had his wheat, cut 
on his farm near New Florence this 
week. The wheat stood as high as 
the backs of the horses which were 
pulling the binder, and Mr. 
thinks he will have a good yield, fe 
estimates from 15 to 20 bushelg per 
acre. Jake Rogers, who has been ent. 
ting his wheat east of town this week 
does not look for more than eight or 
ten bushels average, though it may do 
better. Some of the oats which are 
well headed out are not more thay 
six inches high.—Montgomery Stand. 
ard. 


Creech & Woolfolk, who recently 
purchased a large disc, propelled by 
an oil engine, tried out the machine 
last week on their big farm near Bre 
vator, and they are highly pleased 
with the result. The machine has 
twelve 12-inch discs, which pulverize 
the ground 6 inches deep, giving an 
ideal seed bed. The disc cuts a 
swath 10 feet wide and is capable of 
getting over ten acres a day. These 
gentlemen, while actively engaged in 
the legal profession, also rank among 
the most progressive and up-todate 
farmers in Lincoln County.—Troy 
Free Press. 


Hon. N. W. Bedsworth, who repre 
sented Callaway in, the Forty-sixth 
General Assembly, is one of the great- 
est alfalfa enthusiasts in the “King. 
dom.” Anyone who visits his fine farm 
just west of Cedar City will discover 
the reason, for he has just finished 
harvesting and baling his first cut 
ting and has disposed of some at 
something over $16 per ton in the 
field. He estimates his yield for this 
year at six tons per acre, which means 
that he will receive nearly $100 per 
acre for his 1913 crop. If any of our 
readers can beat this, either in alfalfa 
or any other crop, we shall be glad to 
hear from them.—Mokane Missourian. 

A high price was paid in Ripley 
County the past few. days for te 
white oak trees which a_ furniture 
manufacturer in Indiana bought from 
Ben Slayton at Ernest. The tree 
are giant white oaks measuring 36 
45 iches in diameter, and sound and 
brought the remarkable price of $1 
each at the stump. The trunks were 
cut into saw lengths and hauled & 
this city, and can now be seen Iyins 
along the railroad near the planer 
mill shed. Several thousand sich 
trees were cut in this county twenty 
years ago and made into cross ties # 
23 cents each, the timber being Ww 
from $3 to $5 per tree at that time— 
Doniphan Republican. a 

It is) not'too late to sow cow peas, 
in fact, the time is just about ™ 
Cow peas stand the heat and 
well. If it stays dry get them in@ 
roll and harrow immediately = 
vlanting. Let me again say & 
peas and in the language of 
man add, “If you forget it 
gret it.’ Some men are afready ™ 
ing, “My corn is clean, why 88 
plow any more?” As you value 
corn .crop don’t. take. that 
The dryer it stays the mo 
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is needed. Shallow’ plowing om 6 eae 


week is best.: I know of nor to 
ter than the weeder. It will ¢ 
or three rows at once ant 
cheap to purchase. Stir the 


















possible each week\ with some 
Holden Progress. «ss. * 
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MEXICO SADDLE STAKES CLOSED. 





(Continued from page 5.) 
nroe City, Mo. 
ee prcelsior Laddie, H. B. Lyons of 
gxcelsior Springs, Mo. 
1g, Madison McDonald, Chester At- 
jerbury, Madison, Mo. 
$500 Light Harness Stake. 
1, Kentucky’s Best, Miss Loula 
Long, Long View Farm, Kansas City, 


“ Expectation, Miss Loula Long, 
Long View Farm, Kansas City, Mo. 
3 Aspiration, Miss Loula Long, 
Long View Farm, Kansas City, Mo. 
4. Peppers, Bert Luckie, Montgom- 
ery City, Mo. 
5. Kentucky's Selection 9972, P. W. 
Ray & Son, Bowling Green, Ky. 
§. Princess Eugenia 6558, 
Farms, Mexico, Mo. 

7. Queen of the Denmarks 
faton Farms, Mexico, Mo. 

8, Peter Pan, Jos. T. Harris, Co- 
jumbia, Mo. 

9, Bracken Prince 5281, Jno. R. Fea- 
gan, Brooksville, Ky. 

10, Golden Girl 4765, John R. Rea- 
gon, Brooksville, Ky. 


aD 


Eaton 


6686, 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY, KY., FAIR 





The Saddle and Harness Stakes for 
the great Montgomery County Fair, to 
be held in Mt. Sterling, Ky., on July 
93, 24, 25, 26, this year, closed with 
large list of entries and the fair this 
year promises to be the biggest and 
best ever offered in the state, with all 
the leading show horses in Kentucky 
meeting together. For the first time 
in many years the stables of Matt Co- 
hen, the “wizard” of the saddle; “Ex- 
quisite Billy” Shropshire; Allie Jones, 
‘the boy from Bourbon;” Edgar Doty, 
Madison County’s champion exhibi- 
tor; “Billy” McElwaine; Langhorne 
Anderson of Point Au View Farm; 
John Feagin, the Roadster King; 
“Billy” Collins, the maker of Foxy 
Phil; “Buddy” Brock; Press Ray, the 
“man from the Pennyrile who made 
My Major Dare;” Robert McCray; 
Charles Scott, with Bourbon Tucker; 
Judge Thurman, with Golden Blos- 
som; Walter Rice, with Royal Swell; 
William Northcutt, with the Queen— 
Golden Girl; Elmer Railey, with 
Beechwood’s Pride,” and all the “big 
guns” will meet at the Montgomery 
County capital. No fair like it will 
be held in Kentucky. Mrs. Richard 
Tasker Lowndes, Jr., the popular Dan- 
ville horse fancier and owner of Ken- 
tucky’s Choice and the world-famous 
og May, will exhibit a lot of horses 

re, 





HOT TIME AT THE HORSE SHOWS. 


from indications the show rings in 
the saddle classes at the fairs this 
year will be more interesting than 
common. For years the two Johns— 
Hook and Woods—have trained a large 
number of saddle horses at Paris and 
Made the fairs with strings that gave 
them a great advantage, showing to- 
gether and working together. The 
first of September Hook leaves to take 
charge of the Long horses, and has 
been with Millionaire Long in Ken- 
lucky picking up the nice things he 
Saw for the show ring. Paul Brown, 
ahother millionaire, has had John 
Sods go with him to Kentucky to 
ie what they could find, and with the 
two Johns fighting each other in the 
rings with the best that. the 
lionaires can find, there will be 
‘ome hot times, and. they will even 
hot have it all their own way, as 

Te are many good Missouri stables 
Will see if they can’t beat any- 
these experts have picked out of 
ce ky. The lovers of the saddle 
Will have a chance to see some 

ia Ohes at country fairs this year, 
rtesind all of them have hung up 
_© Stakes, and the saddle horse fight 


‘attract a great deal of attention. 
“Filton sun. 





ARE FERTILIZERS PRACTICAL ON 
A LARGE SCALE? 





Cc, D. Lyon, 

We have two queries. in regard to 
this matter, one from Daviess County, 
the other from Scott County, Mis- 
souri; the first evidently from a 
Grand River bottom farmer, the sec- 
ond most probably from a man who is 
farming reclaimed swamp lands. Both 
tell the same story, lands that once 
grew good crops, but which now pro- 
duce stalks in corn, and straw in 
small grain, in the one a smal! ear, in 
the other weak straw and poorly filled 
heads. 

One wants to know whether by sci- 
entific fertilization he can produce 
stronger straw and better grain, the 
other asks the question which forms 
the head line of this article. 

The lands in question were evident- 
ly what we knew as reclaimed lands, 
the Grand River bottom never having 
been really swamp land, yet lying so 
low that until land became more val- 
uable year by year, it was considered 
too wet for farming purposes, the 
Scott County lands no doubt once real 
swamp, and made tillable by drainage. 
All such lands are deficient in potash 
and while they may produce a fair 
crop for a short term of years, these 
two farmers tell fhe story that must 
always be told of such lands, fairly 
good stalk and straw, poor ear and 
poor grain—no potash. 

The Daviess County man has in- 
creased his crop on the uplands by 
the use of bone meal, and acid phos- 
phate, yet neither seems to make him 
an ear of corn or a bushel of small 
grain on the bottom lands. 

If he had added to each 125 pound 
bag of bone meal, or acid phosphate, 
25 to 30 pounds of muriate of potash, 
and applied the mixture, 125 to 150 
pounds per acre, on the bottom lands, 
he would certainly have grown better 
crops. 

As to the question at the head of 
this article, I do not know what our 
friend means by a ‘large scale,” yet lL 
personally know men who use com- 
mercial fertilizers upon 200 to 400 
acres of crops each year. 

It seems to me that the man who 
wants to use commercial feltilizers 
would have a great advantage over us 
small fellows who only buy two or 
three tons per year and of an agent 
at that, as the user of such goods in 
large quantities could purchase them 
minus the agent’s commission direct 
from the manufacturers, and could 
even have them compounded to or- 
der, as in the case of our two querists, 
who both need a goods high in potash 
content for use on swamp and bottom 
land, 





NOTES FROM AN ILLINOIS FARM. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: At this 
date, June 15, we are having the worst 
drouth ever known here thus early in 
the .season. Within the last eight 
weeks we have had less than half an 
inch of rain. 

Oats an entire failure. I do not 
think there will be a bundle cut in our 
township. Some are arranging to pas- 
ture them; also part or all of their 
meadows. 

Some have sown peas, and others, 
who did not have land prepared, are 
waiting for rain. We have a fair stand 
on six acres, and will probably sow 
our oats Jand to peas if it rains by 
July 15. We expect roughage to be 
as scarce next spring as it was in the 
spring of 1912. 

Corn is very small, but is clean; 
and if season should be favorable in 
July and August, we may have a crop 
of corn, 

Wheat is a fair crop, and harvest 
will begin. here on the 16th inst. 

There seem to be no chinch bugs in 
cur immediate neighborhood; and if 
there were they would soon destroy 
the little corn. 

Hogs and cattle are being rushed to 





market as.never. before, and there 

never was so great need for silos. 
Friend Lyon would better save that 

seed corn till next’ year, as it will 

likely be needed here, AGRICOLA. 
Olney, Ill., June 15. 





PREPARE FOR THE FAIRS. 





It is not too early to begin thinking 
about and planning: that exhibit for 
the local fair. The premium lists 
should soon be in the hands of the 
farmers and as soon as they are re- 
ceived they should be gone over care- 
fully and the classes best suited to 
the individual products checked. 
These particular products should de- 
mand greater care and attention from 
this time on, so the superior individ- 
uals may be produced from which to 
select the exhibition samples, 

To those who for some reason never 
exhibit, let me urge that you do so 
this fall. The success of your fair 
depends entirely upon the quantity as 
well as the quality of the exhibits. A 
fair with only a few acknowledged 
perfect or nearly perfect specimens 
would be a poor one indeed. All can- 
not produce first prize samples, some 
will receive no prize at all, but the 
true value of the fair and its contests 
lies in the educational possibilities. 
When an exhibitor fails to secure a 
prize on some exhibit that he consid- 
ered perfect, it is generally because 
his ideal of a perfect specimen was 
incorrect. It is ais privilege to know 
from the judge wherein his exhibition 
lacked. If for any reason he is dis- 
satisfied with the decision he owes it 
to the judge and to himself to ascer- 
tain the reason for his failure to se- 
cure the prize. As a general rule, he 
will. In some cases, however, he will 
sulk and make unkind remarks about 
the judge, his competitor’s sample 
and the fair in general. In case, he 
certainly is not showing any very 
great amount of sportsmanship. Nei- 
ther is he taking advantage of the op- 
portunity to add to his store of knowl- 
edge and in this way be better pre- 
pared to return next year with pro- 
ducts that are up to standard and will 
either win or have at least a better 
chance to do go. 

It is this spirit which makes for the 





Do You Want to. Sell 


Or-trade your farm, ranch, raw, land, city 


business property, sa eget » pat~ 
@nt Stock, bonds, ‘ . etc,, ete. ? 
If you have something ‘sell any state 


write enclosing 10c¢ for our big catalogue of 
investments, exchanges and buyers and our 
special proposition. 

Send full description, maps, Illustration 
and lowest price of your property. Address, 
MELVIN C. CHURCHILL CO., Houston, Tex. 


GET A NO-KEY LOCK, 


NO THIEF CAN PICK IT. 
NO KEY CAN OPEN IT. 


A solid brags lock with a combination like 
a safe, Cannot rust or get out of order. Bach 
lock has its own combination, Combination 
and all instructions with each lock. 
The wonder of the age. Send for one today. 
Money refunded if not satisfied. Price com- 
plete $1.60. Agents wanted. Garfield Supply 
Co., 4420 W. Adams 8t., Chicago, Il. 














good county fair. It also makes for 
better products not only at the fair, 
but on the farms, and it is from this 
source that the exhibitor receives a 
real cash return rather than the small 
Premium awarded by fair association, 

A word about the exhibits then 
selves. Remember that uniformity if 
very important. Do not put large and 
small potatoes, ears of corn, etc., im 
the sample. Select out uniform 
shaped, size and color specimens. In 
threshed grains, carefull clean and 
grade before exhibiting. Also, be very 
careful about mixtures. This is the 
day of pure seeds and purity of sam- 
ples is essential. 

Sheaf grains and grasses should be 
made to meet the requirements of the 
premium list, no longer or no smaller. 
Strip off all leaves of the grains and 
build a sheaf, placing each head sepa- 
rately. This does not take @ great 
deal of time and the result will be a 
sheaf that is a work of art. In this, 
too, use uniform sized heads, eull out 
all small and abnormally large ones. 

In clovers and grasses the sheaves 
must necessarily retain the foliage. 
They should, however, be cured in- 
doors. They will then retain the dark 
green color which they should have. 
If cured in the sun, they are very apt 
to be black or bleached. 

Write to the Secretary of the Coun- 
ty, State, and Interstate Fairs, for the 
premium lists and prepare to be one 
of the exhibitors, if not one of the 
winning ones.—F. L. Kennard, Agron- 
omist, Idaho Experimental Station. 
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te have one of my Speedy Stitch- 


rs Free. 

The Speedy Stitcher is the latest 
invention a is 
the most effective 
of anything in 
the form of 


| WANT every reader of this paper 
e 


Awl ever offered. 

Its simplicity makes it a thorough- 
ly practical tool for any — - 
kinds of repair. work, even in e 
hands of the most unskilled. With 
this Awl you can mend harness, 
shoes, tents, awnings, pulley belts, 
carpets, saddles, sult cases, or any 
heavy material. 

The Speedy Stitcher ts. provided 
with a set of diamond pointed 
grooved needles, including a special! 


W. N. ELLIOTT 
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MEND YOUR HARNESS WITH 


THE SPEEDY STITCHER 


lt’s FREE to 


an 
Automatic Sewing Those WhoAre Prompt «it». Thess val: 


USE THIS COUPON 


W.N. Biliott, Bditor COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 8t. Louis, Mo.; 
Dear Sir—Enclosed find $1 for one year’s subseription te COLMAN’S RURAL 
WORLD. .For my promptness send me postpaid, free of charge, your Speedy 


needle for tapping shoes It also 
contains a large bobbin from which 
the thread feeds, all of which are 
enclosed inside the handle out of 
the way. This 
Awl has a tension 
which enables you 
to tighten your 


will not find in any $1.00 Awl. 


I wilh give one of these excellent 
Speedy chers absolutely free to 
any one oO will send me $1.00 for 


one. ¥ 2 subscription to COL- 
MAN’S RURAL RLD any time 
before August 1. This offer will pos- 
itively be withdrawn on that date. 
Kindly use the coupon below, and 
be sure ta send your order in today 
before you forget it, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Stitcher. 
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POSSIBILITIES, POWER AND PROG- 
RESS OF EQUITY UNION. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: If ten thou- 
sand farmers who will buy self-binders 
in 1914 will join the Equity Union and 
send in their orders we can save them 
five hundred thousand dollars! 

If the ten thousand grain men, who 
will buy headers next year will unite 
their orders in the Equity Union we 
can buy them at a gain of half a mil- 
lion dollars for our members, 

If the million grain men will buy all 
their twine through the Equity Union 
in 1914 we can make them four million 
dollars! 

Farmers, why will we lose this five 
million dollars? Because we are sep- 
arated! If we were united in the 
Equity Union we would make another 
five million dollars on the other kinds 
of farm machinery. We would organ- 
ize our patronage, cut out the heavy 
expense of advertisers and traveling 
men and only pay for labor and ma- 
terial and supervision. 

The power of one million united far- 
mers cannot be imagined, much less 
estimated. They would revolutionize 
our expensive system and eliminate 
a lot of graft both in business and 
politics. They would break the power 
of every trust to rob both producer 
and consumer. 

On all the necessities of life we find 
an organized concern of some kind 
holding down the producers’ price, and 
the consumers’ price up. A million 
united farmers would own the mills to 
grind their grain in conjunction with 
the men who run them. 

They would own the packing plants 
with the men who work in them. They 
would go in partnership with the men 
who run the creameries and milk con- 
denseries and divide the earnings fair- 
ly among all. They would work out an 
intelligent, scientific distribution sys- 
tem of potatoes, vegetables and fruits 
for the beenfit of both producer and 
consumer. They would eliminate all 
profit between the farmer and his 
market. This would raise their prices 
and at the same time lower them to 
the consumer. It would give the far- 
mer all the wealth he produces. 

No system could hammer his prices 
below cost of production. No power 
could discourage consumption by hoist- 
ing prices up on the consumers. One 
million united Equity farmers would 
solve the problem of capital and labor. 
They could and would demand and 
guarantee well paid laborers in all the 
mills, mines and factories. They are 
our market for food products. 

Sympathy and fraternal co-operation 
would spring up between all real 
wealth producers and their real hetp- 
ers among the professional men. 

How Will We Unite Them? 

This is the question many of my 
readers are asking before I reached it. 
I am told every day of my life that it 
cannot be done. That farmers cannot 
be united. That it is impossible. That 
it never has been done and never will 
be done. Because it never has been 
done is no sign that it never will be 
done. The Farmers’ Equity Union is 
tackling this very proposition. Send 
ten 2-cent stamps for our Equity Text 
Book and read our plan. 

This want of organization among far- 
mers is holding back their business 50 
years. It must be overcome by educa- 


into the same church or the same po- 
litical party. We are building a great 
industrial union that unites them in 
business. 

This Union promotes the _intelli- 
gence, morality and friendship of all 
its members. Cathdlics, Protestants, 
and men, women and children meet to- 
gether once a month, shake hands and 
talk co-operation. They become more 
fraternal and better neighbors. None 
can come into the Union as capitalists. 
All must be co-operators. 

The big seven-thousand-dollar melon 
our Liberal (Kans.) members are divid- 
ing among themselves will hold a very 
large per cent of them and bring in all 
the other farmers who are worth bring- 
ing in. If all the farmers had centered 
all their grain there that would have 
been a fourteen-thousand-dollar melon. 
If they had handled, salt, cement, wag- 
ons and all farm machinery and had 
received the patronage of all the far- 
mers that would have been a twenty- 
thousand-dollar melon. 

The idea of the F. E. U. is to make 
a lot of dollars stick out for each mem- 
ber each year. We like for them to 
count it and show it to their neighbors. 
This is the most potent influence we 
have found for uniting farmers. It is 
a strong puller and a very adhesive 
plaster for Catholics, Presbyterians, 
Methodists, Baptists, Republicans, So- 
cialists and Democrats. 

The Farmers’ Equity Union is the 
youngest farmers’ national union in the 
field, but it is alive and growing in 
eight states. We are establishing 100 
Equity Exchanges around Aberdeen, S. 
D. We have started thirty-five compan- 
ies around Hutchinson, Kansas, and 
will make it 100. We work hard for 
100 members in each Equity Exchange 
and hold them together by..education 
and co-operation and demonsttation. 

Greenville, Ill. _ C. 0. DRAYTON. 





THE MASTERS AND THE SLAVES. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: . The farm- 
er is his own boss. NOw why should 
he work ten hours for one dollar and 
allow the'man who makes farm imple- 
ments. one dollar for two.and one-half 
hours’ work? “Why should the man 
who buys our farm produce and spétu- 
lates and gambles on the products of 
labor live in ease and luxury while the 
producer of all wealth barely exists? 
Look about you, Mr, Farmer, at thewil 
corporation, the steel corporation, ‘su- 
gar corporation, harvester, grain and 
in our own county or community at 
the produce corporation which have 
storages, elevators and creameries 
owned and controlled by corporations 
and managers paid by you and your 
products and see if you can see any 
good, being done to you and the con- 
sumer of our produce by such corpéra- 
tions. They are in it for individual 
benefits and trying to make you and 
I believe that it is for us that they 
take the advantage of the corporation 
law. More evidence of the invisible 
boss. Don’t this suggest to you that 
there is a possibility of bringing thou- 
sands and thousands of individuals*to- 
gether under co-operation and millions 
and millions of capital to protect alt of 
us as well as to incorporate ‘our 
wealth produced by us for the protec- 
tion of a few of us. I do not condemn 
the man or men whom we as farmers 
have in our blind folly and idolatry per- 





tion. We are not trying to unite them| 


mitted to become the chief beneficia- 


ries. They only have accepted what 
the Goddess Chance has given. We 
must not deal in acrimonious argu- 
ment or attacking personalities; it 
must be individual thought reason and 
united action, united under corpora- 
tion into co-operative unions by our co- 
operative co-operation law of Indiana 
that permits us to pay dividends, not 
on the speculator’s dollars invested, 
but on the amount of business done by 
the stockholder. This will encourage 
production and encourage the producer 
to patronize his own company instead 
of the speculator’s company. 

Yes, we are our own boss, then why 
do you not pay yourself better wages? 
You have it in your power. Just min- 
gle your thoughts with your labor. 
fWork your brains and let your over- 
worked hands rest. We are not digger 
Indians nor African Hottentots, that 
we must have a boss in our fields. I 
hate the name of boss; it suggests 
slavery tome. Let us wake up. Unite, 
co-operate upon the Equity Union plan 
of the Rochdale system and not be 
cowed by the invisible boss. 

This invisible boss is a coward. He 
is found in dark places. He is afraid 
of the light and is whispering into the 
ear of us farmers, “Be careful, you will 
hurt business.” Whose business? Why 
his, of course. Do you suppose he 
would be protecting your business. 

The grain dealer who said he would 
put an elevator by the side of every 
farmers’ elevator in Indiana, is one of 
those invisibles, and a coward. If 
we organize and patronize and build 
us an elevator, who will this invisible 
boss get to support his elevator. An- 
other bluff. 

Farmers of Indiana, have you the 
moral courage to rise up in the 
strength of your manhood and strike a 
blow for economic freedom by join- 
ing the Equity Union that is self-sup- 
porting and will aid you in supporting 
yourself? 

Farmers, we are face to face with 
the problems of the age. The invis- 
ible boss has us divided into two 
camps, the masters and the slaves. 
How long will it be before the strain 
reaches the breaking point? If we 
farmers have the reasoning intelli- 
gence to take the advantage of the 
forces within our grasp we will be 
able to get our pay and well paid be- 
fore the invisible boss gets his? 

But this depends upon united action 
and united patronage. Are you ready 
to unite? The possibilities of our 
union on the Equity Union plan are in- 
comprehensible, and the farmers are 
accepting it, but we do not want any 
half-way business concocted by the in- 
visible boss. T. L. LINE. 


FARMERS’ UNION PICNIC, 








Editor RURAL WORLD: The Far- 
mers’ Union picnic at Spring Lake, 
S. D., was a grand success. The day 
was ideal. Mr. C. O. Drayton gave an 
excellent address on co-operation. The 
Java band furnished music for the day, 
and Spring Valley and the Highlands 
played ball. Everybody voted the 
Union picnic a grand success. 

The Farmers’ Equity Union at Java 
has now 88 members; the union has 
been in force two years and has saved 
over $3,500 to the members by buying 
co-operatively. Of last year’s crop 
160,000 bushels have been shipped out 
of Java, of which two-thirds came from 
members of the union. We have ship- 
ped 80 tons of weed seed in our wheat 
from Java the past year and paid $272 
for hauling the same to Minneapolis. 
This weed seed comes back to us 
ground up into feed for which we are 
paying around’ $20 per ton. We pay 
our local dealers $40 per month profit 
on flour alone. 

This year we are going to have an 
exchange, crop or no crop, for if we 
raise a bumper crop we want to save 
it, and if our crop is a failure we have 
to save worse than ever. 

AXBL E. BORG, 





Secretary-Treasurer Local No. 8. 
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Dear Reader, Brother and Sister Amey. 
ican: ’ 


In this heart to heart chat with y, 
I will not address simply the farmer, 
It is absurd to think that the mep, 
women of the country and those ot 
the city are separate in their inter. 
ests, They are essentially ONE, What 


affects the urban dweller touches yj. 
tally the rural toiler, and conversely, 
Mr. C. O. Drayton, the cyclonie advo. 
cate of co-operation, hurling at Us his 
chunks of dynamic economies, gays. 
“Write something for the RURAL 
WORLD.” Now, I am not B0ing to 
give you general advice. We knoy 
enough about co-operation in genera 
A thinking citizen of the great West, 
stepping out of a great mass-meeting 
upon co-operation, said: “They dealt 
too much in glittering generalities 
What we need to know is what others 
are actually doing in the line of e 
operating, and what we can do to 
reach the same degree of succegs” 


Stand in your imagination with m 
a moment, as I stood last fall, anj 
look down from the hurricane dec 
upon a thousand immigrants upon a 
Atlantic liner. Mingle with them ani 
get their varying points of view ani 
a glimpse of the home conditions ip 
the lands they have left. Observe that 
group over yonder, simply clad, mod. 
estly un-obtrusive, chatting together 
in their own tongue. “They are Danes” 
says one with that inflection which de 
notes a sort of indifference, or semi. 
contempt for foreigners. In fact, there 
does not at first glance appear to be 
much personal force or aggressive 
push in that little company. Yet, right 
there is a group that can take the 
poorest township in the state and be 
come wealthy where its present popr 
lation is perhaps only making a Date 
living. It will not need any great 
flurry about rural] conditions, its peo 
ple will gather the comforts of gooi 
homes about them as they prosper, 
community life will center about the 
little church and the school. Briefly, 
what have they that we lack and ought 
to have? 


They already know how to cooper 
ate. In their home land every localily 
has its cow-testing association. Bit 
er a@ man or a woman comes @ 
once in two weeks, tests the cow 
for quantity, and percentage of crea, 
makes record, advises about how much 
and what kind of feed shall be usd 
to bring them up to standard, andi 
any cow is not making good 
disposal of it and supplies information 
as to where better may be 
Purchases of sires, and of selected !¢ 
males is done in connection with the 
societies. If the farm uses 
fertilizers they are bought through * 
co-operative society for the purpe 
The fattened pig is sold to a coor 
ative bacon factory which in @ 
many cases places through its ag 
the product right upon the British a 
ket, jthe farmer thus getting a 
of the profit of production all the 
from “pen” to “pantry.” The ye 
is sent to a cooperative Due 
tory, and the wholesaling of (a 8's 
ter is largely through Danish ‘nage 
tatives who control the Lon 
ket for the Danish farmer co-Opere” 
today. There is no part of the ie 
the Dane but is in touch ; 
operation, and he often belom 
different societies each with 
purpose.’ They learn to do team™” | 
There is no trace of jealous’ rad 
of each other in the Danes 
group. Then, in their ess 
gal life at home they have 
make the little things coum". 
than half of the Danish fame 
upon farms of less than 14 ae 
age and persistence is 
come West, and if we cc 
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adopt what they have proven of co-op- 
erative possibility it would be our in- 
fnite gain. 

At the bottom of all co-operation 
that has been truly; successful has 
peen the Rochdale plan. Briefly, the 
features of that are: the stockholders 
receive interest upon the capital stock 
they own, the rest of the profits after 
deducting all expenses are divided pro 
rata among those stockholders who 
are customers, each receiving a per- 
centage (determined by the board of 
jirectors) in proportion to the amount 
of purchases. The family which spent 
$200 at the co-op would thus receive 
twice as much in dividends as the one 
that spent $100, The Rochdale weav- 
ers took out a percentage for educa- 
tion and for reserve also, and Eng- 
lish co-operators today assign amounts 
from profits to aid their unfortunate 
members, for sanitariums, etc. 

One-fifth of the people in the Unit- 
ed Kingdom buy of the “Co-op.” Leeds 
has 50,000 members, Stratford (in Lon- 
don) 10,000, a little village of 1600 
where I tarried and investigated vil- 
lage co-operation, etc., has 1,066 mem- 
bers from that place and surrounding 
country. A little society upon the 
Forth has 9 members only. Such, 
however, is the success of federation 
as they practice it over there that 
small societies share in the benefit 
of the wholesale work, and manufac- 
uring departments North of England 
and South part of Scotland, a shave 
even can be obtained in “Co-op,” and 
get a dividend at the end of the year. 
Everything can be bought in some lo- 
calities, material to build, furniture, 
food, clothing, insurance, medical at- 
tendance, ete., for the young working 
man and his wife. I told a shrewd 
manager that he lacked one thing. He 
couldn’t get it. I added, “What is the 
boy to do about a house-keeper if he 
is bashful?” 

Markets for the sale of farmers’ 
needs, for live stock, fertilizers, etc., 
are run co-operatively in 8 counties 
and are very successful. 

British co-operation extends quite 
fully into the wholesale field. The 
greatest tea-house in the world is the 
property of the English and Scotch 
Wholesale Co-operative Societies con- 
jointly. It sends out every week two 
hundred tons of tea for the consump- 
tion of the co-operators. These so- 
cieties do not stop here. They own 
three tea plantations in the Orient 
that supply tea for this house. They 
own a raisin growing and curing plant 
in Spain, bacon and butter factories in 
Denmark and Ireland, and they own 
the ships that bring the foreign prod- 
ucts home, 

More than one-third of the $375,000,- 
000 worth of goods sold in their retail 
store, or about $130,000,000, is made in 
their co-operative factories and work- 
shops. Hngland’s “Co-op” shoe facto- 
ries turn out two million pairs of shoes 
a year for the “Co-op” stores and Scot- 
land’s 700,000 pairs, and co-operative 
farmers tan the leather. And, mark 
this down, such is the magnificent sys- 
tem of federative co-operative effort 
that the humblest owner of a single 
Share in a co-op store in a village is 
& part owner in tea-plantations, bacon 
factories, shoe-factories, ships, etc. 

And this was not all done in a day. 
It cost sacrifice and labor. Less than 
69 years ago, the 28 poor weavers 
brought together each his one pound 
($4.86) and laid it down as a start in 
that old ramshackle building in Toad 
Lane, Rochdale. It had been saved 
two-pence a week (4c) for a while, 
and then they made up their minds to 
Stand additional privation and econo- 
my and save three-pence each a week 
(6c) so that they could sooner realize 
What their neighbors thought a wild 
dream, 28 pounds (about $135), and 
On the 2ist day of December, 1844, in 
the evening, they opened the store. 
After paying rent, and buying fixtures, 
$68 was all that was left to stock up 
With, and just four things was all they 





could buy—fiour, butter, sugar and oat- 
meal. 

Could one of those “28” see the im- 
mense flour mills of the “Co-op” now, 
or stand with the “Coops” chief buyer 
at Winnipeg while those great storage 
elevators owned by them are being fill- 
ed with wheat, go over the “Co-op’s” 
Tralee Egg and Butter Depot, and 
Bacon Factory in Ireland, or see the 
great Scotch mills grinding ‘Co-op” 
oatmeal, his eyes would open. Yet, 
they are all built upon the foundation 
principles of the “pore owd weyvers” of 
Rochdale. No other co-operative 
scheme than upon this basis ever 
succeeded. The 2ist of December 
ought to be kept every year as “Co 
operators’ Day,” and this story told to 
young and old. The 21st of December, 
1914, when the Rochdale Plan is three- 
score years and ten old should be a 
special anniversary of world-wide in- 
terest. There ought to be a co-opera- 
tive song with a lilt to it that would 
fit into the work of all co-operators of 
different orders and societies, and be- 
come the slogan of a national cam- 
paign, the economic Marseillaise, so to 
speak. Teach co-operation! Do they 
across the water? They are slow in 
some things, but here they have us 
beaten. Women’s Guilds for further- 
irg the work, special text-books for 
children, songs, lectures, stereopticon 
talks, everything that boosts, in short. 

ALFRED DOCKING. 

Manhattan, Kans. 





MIDDLE-MEN OR PROFIT-SYSTEM. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: Middle- 
men who use the  profit-system 
for their remuneration console them- 
selves that they are giving people 
justice on the ground that there is 
competition and if others wish to go 
in the field they have the right to do 
so. This sounds well at first thought, 
but if others go in the field also this 
only divides the trade, and for many 
to live from the profit-system it cer- 
tainly will take more of the people’s 
share. Middle-men are fast learning 
this and are organizing themselves 
into large businesses so the smaller 
fellow cannot compete. 


The little retailer at the country 
cross-roads will tell you about the 
large rent, etc., of the organized mid- 
dle-men and try to prove to you that 
they with ten dollars a month rent 
can undersell the organized big con- 
cern, when we know that a clerk of 
the big concern sells as much goods 
in a day as the country cross-road 
retailer sells in a week or month, But 
here is one thing we must give to the 
country cross-road retailer, and that is 
he can often buy from the large con- 
cern and sell at the price it would 
cost us to get from the large concern 
by buying in large quantities, that is 
buying for all the neighborhood to- 
gether, or better still, acting as the 
neighborhood’s manager. The retail- 
er or the people’s manager is neces- 
sary for a central point to have goods 
distributed. 

Equity teaches the people to have 
their managers and buy direct from 
the producer. 

The Equity Union, or Farmers’ 
Equity Union as now called, is meet- 
ing with great success in eight states 
in the Mississippi valley, and if you 
are not organized at your point to re- 
ceive the benefits of large orders by 
all locals of eight states you are los- 
ing much in hard cash by not so do- 
ing. Equity Union has found that a 
thousand men’s wants can be pur- 
chased cheaper and to better advan- 
tage than one thousand men can do in- 
dividually. Equity Union centralizes 
its trade to one mine or one factory, 
ete. The stronger Equity becomes the 
better deals she can make. You come 
in with us and help yourself by help- 
ing us. The Equity Union is self-sup- 
porting and the dues are only one dol- 
lar a year after the first year. It costs 
two dollars to become a member, Of 
course if you have local dues which 





you would have after you organize at 
your point, you will find that as they 
have atother places that your being 
an Equity member will save you many 
times what it cost. Some farmers have 
saved in one deal what Equity will 
cost them a life time. 

If you are not organized and doing 
business at your point you are meet- 
ing life in a very uphill sort of man- 
ner. Equity buys together of the pro- 
ducer, through your own manager, and 
prorates back all net earnings. Equity 
sells to non-members the same as 
members, that is, at the price other 
dealers sell which you see always 
leaves something to prorate back for 
Equity does not try to compete with 
other dealers if they wish to sell be- 
low cost, 

If you will get as many as ten in- 
terested at your point, Equity will send 
a man to organize you and place you 
in line for all Equity deals, ay 

You can also for ten two-cent stamps 
mailed to Greenville, Ill, Farmers’ 
Equity Union receive the Equity text- 
book which will explain fully Equity’s 
plan. 

Equity means placing business at 
your town on the highest standard 
possible. Does this interest you? If 
so write Equity Union, Greenville, Ill. 

Virden, Ill. VIRGIL WIRT. 





TIMELY HINTS. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: There is 
a yearly increase in the use of com- 
mercial fertilizers for the reason that 
farmers have at last come to realize 
that without added fertility other than 
the farm affords a scarcity of crop re- 
sults. 

That the former prejudices against 
commercial fertilizers have been 
swept away by United States and 
State Experimental Departments of 
Agriculture, with the co-operation of 
reliable institute workers and writers 
who are actual workers and experi- 
menters, the grand reports of our 
crops throughout the whole land in re- 
cent years attests. 


It might here be well to suggest 
that not always is the money well 
invested in fertilizers for the ‘réason 
that the ingredients. which we term 
“plant foods” are not always in cor- 
rect proportions. If we buy a fertil- 
izer containing more of one element 
than we need and not enough of an- 
other, then ‘we waste our money. The 
three important plant foods—nitrogen, 
phosphoric acid and potash, must all 
be present in the soil if we desire 
any sort of good results. 

Too much nitrogen and potash in 
the soil for grains with not enough 
phosphoric acid will not produce a 
maximum crop, for phosphorus especi- 
ally influences grain crops. Should 
we apply phosphoric acid and nitrogen 
and not a sufficient amount of potash 
we have a weak, spindling straw and 
grain of poor milling or feeding. qual- 
ity. Therefore, it is best to use a 
complete and well balanced fertilizer 
unless from actual experiment with 
the soil we are assured that we al- 
ready have sufficient amounts of potas- 
sium or phosphorus. 

Clay soils possess a greater or less- 
er amount of potash, yet learned scien- 
tists have discovered that in many in- 
stances, plants grown in clay soils, 
having a large amount of potash were 
much in need of it to perfect their 
growth, and no successful growth was 
attained in growing plants in this 
soil until soluble potash was applied. 
The reason being that the potash na- 
tural to the soil had not yet. been 
made available by the influences 
which disintegrate the soil particles, 
setting free elements important to 
plant growth. The place that potash 
occupies is as. important as phos- 
phorus and nitrogen, for it. virtually 
controls the vital processes which lie 
back of mere growth and shape, 

It hardens and ripens the growth of 
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woods, and the wood growth being 
firm and solid is capable of producing 
food or seed. A safe rule in buying 
fertilizers is to invest in brands con 
taining at least twice as much potagh 
as nitrogen, For general farm crops 
we like a mixture as follows: Nitro- 
gen, 3 per cent; available phosphoric 
acid, 5 to 6 per cent; actual, potash, 
6 to 7 per cent. 


Ohio. J. M. BROWN. 





PROTECTIVE TARIFF. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: I notice 
in the RURAL WORLD a: great deal 
is being said in regard to a protective 
tariff on wheat and wool. 1 was born 
on a farm seventy years ago and have 
never lived outside of.the farm in my 
life. My favorite occupation is rais- 
ing of sheep, but I also raise some of 
all crops that are adapted to this sec- 
tion. Now, I wish to ask why the man 
who raises wheat, or the man who 
raises sheep, is entitled to protection 
in the way of a tariff any more than 
a man who produces any other crop or 
stock? It is only a system of robbing 
Peter to pay Paul. The wage-worker 
joins a union of wage-workers of his 
particular business or occupation, ré- 
gardless of how much he increases the 
burden of another wage-worker in the 
way of high cost of living.’ ‘But the 
wage-worker is not to be blamed for 
the part he takes in this skin game. 
For the manufacturers of ‘all wares, 
in the way of favoritism through a 
protective tariff, flay the’ common 
classes almost beyond endurance. Now 
let this favoritism through a protec- 
tive tariff be done away ‘with, and tet 
the golden rule be applied instead. and 
give all producers’ a square deal: Of 
course, a tariff for 4 reyenue is a ne- 
cessity, but let favoritism he e 
away with. Th fact, it is "not the real 
producer of any crop or stock who is 
asking for a\ protective tariff, but it 
is the man of big business. a € 
middleman who is making the Cry, 
because he does not wish to be de- 
prived of ‘the’ opportunity’ of Taying 
the actual producer. If there is any 
one who {s entitled to favoritism ‘it is 
the farmer, for he is the backbone of 
the world. ©. N’ WOODCOCK. . 

Coudersport, Pa. ithe were 
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Equity members can buy, sell or ex- 
change with each other through:a 
small ad at 1 cént a word. . 
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RURAL WORLD 
WANT:COLUMN. 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE. 


ONE CENT A WORD 


Fer each insertion. 


4 LINES 4 TIMES, $1. 


Ne ad accepted for leas than 25 cents. 








HELP WANTED. 


WANTED—Salesmen; best terms; outfit 
free; cash weekly; expense stock free. 
Semething new for agents. Send ref. Boon- 
ville Nurseries, Boonville, Mo. 


NEW PROFITABLE GOODS—Selling 

like “hot cakes”—everywhere. Men, 
women, girls and boys coining money 
selling our products. Write us today, 
| Walsh, 407 Bonheur Bldg., Chicago, 











FARMS FOR SALE. 


FOR GALE CHEAP—120 acres of well im- 
proved valley land in White Co., Ark, 
Owner, R. L. Plaster, Leora, Mo, 





POOR PARADISE—i0 acres 

valley heed land 3-room frame house, good 
barn, ne ant 08 coring half culti- 
vated; is and 384 
other BR a4 ot Py by Minton Land 
Co., 810 Olive, room 501. 





MISSOURI STOCK, DAIRY OR FRUIT 

RANCH—6500 acres, 125 miles from St. 
Louis, 1% miles from shipping point, 4-room 
house, frame ; about 
200 acres cleared; all fenced with wire; 
springs and running water; excellent grass 
and unexcelied fruit land. "Timber will pay 


RURAL WORLD WANT ADS 








SEED CORN. 


SEED CORN, WHITE peers tenn 
Pure selected quality of nned,. Breda 

tested 96 per cent; heavy yielder, 106 

day corn, deep — hed, Ayyy ears, 

cial price. Sin $1.75, two 

bushels $3.25, puahele ite $1.50 per 

= shelled. Robt. Plate, Mexico, 
2. 


CHEAP SEED CORN—As it is getting late 

in the season, and we still have about 756 
bushels of Johnson County White seed corn. 
selected when husking in November, we wil! 
make a special low price in order to sell it. 
Select seed, tipped and butted, $3.75 per 
sack of two bushels; $2 per single bushel; 





sacks free. This is the lowest price ever. 


made on seed corn of equal quality. C. D. 
Lyon, R. 1, Georgetown, Ohio. 








POTATOES. 


POTATO SLIPS FOR SALE-—Enormous, im- 
proved Golden Beauty and Nancy Hall; wil! 
begin shipping about April 1 or 15 to July 1. 
One dollar and fifty cents per thousand al) 
around. Safe delivery guaranteed. Largest 
plant bed in the South, four acres. You will 
make no mistake in placing your order here. 
Send in your orders for May and June. Mil- 
lions of plants for sale. Special prices to 
dealers. C. M. McKinney, Louise. File 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


FARM PRINTING—We make a specialty of 

letter heads, envelopes, etc., for farmers 
and stockmen. Samples free. Prices reason- 
able. Frederick Printing & Stationery Co., 
318 N. Third 8t., St. Louis, Mo. 


7-JEWEL NEW YORK 

WATCHES—Fit in silverene 
size, open face, price $2.75; same in hunt- 
ing, $3.75; your money back if not satis- 
factory. O. G. Gibson, Russ, Mo. 
WANTED—To know how a mother can earn 

money in her own home to buy a piano for 
her two girls, that they may become good 
players by her efforts, Bilis G. Ballinger, 
Floyd, Va. 





STANDARD 
cases; 18 








cost of clearing. —_— divide. 
getee and seme M. Hall, 706 Olive at., 
St. Louls, Mo. 





FARMS FOR SALE—Ideal chicken farms, 

clubhouse sites; river bottom and level 

ridge farms, nicely improved; good water 

supply; ciese to Frisco R, R., 40 miles from 

St. Louls. Good bargains and easy terms. 
: &. EB. Pursiey, Catawissa, Mo. 





CHEAP, RICH ARKANSAS VALLEY lands 
on raliroad. T. Sessions, Winthrop, Ark. 








FARMS WANTED. 


FOR EXCHANGE—- Want to exchange 

equity of $8,000 in good Missouri farm for 
farm clear of encumbrance; prefer Catholic 
community. Box 67, Route & Lincoln, Mo. 





WANTED—To hear from owner who has 

good farm for sale. Send description and 
price. Northwestern Business Agency, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 








POULTRY. 





HARRISON’S INTENSIVE POULTRY CUL- 
TURE PLANS—Give every detail for build- 
ing correctly—-The Four-Story Hen House 
($1.00), Hot-Water Oats Sprouter (75c), 
Catch and Pass Trap Nest (50c), Automat- 
ic Dry-Mash Hopper (35c), Box Sparrow 
Trap (35c), Top-Pour Water Fountain (25c), 
Mite-Trap Roost (25c). To the first person 
in each community, all the above plans will 
be sent for $2.75. Address, Intensive Poul- 
try. Supply Co., David City, Nebraska, Har- 
rison's volume, “Intensiye Poultry Culture,” 
25 cts. Information on’ request. 





ANCONAS—Eges 5 cents each during the 

warm months. My stock is first-class in 
every particular. T. Z. Richey, Cannelton, 
Indiana. 


ROSE COMB BROWN LEGHORN EGGS— 
Farm raised, $3,00 per 100, M. E. Hos- 
kins, Fowler, Kans. 








EGGS AT REDUCED PRICES—From pure- 
red Barred Piymouth Rocks or Rose 
Comb Reds, or Silver Laced Wyandottes; 76c 
for 16; $1.40 for 30, or $3.60 for 100 eggs. 
Address: meenreiee Poultry Farm, ens- 
ville, Box 22, M 





SINGLE COMB BROWN LEGHORN EGGS 

for hatching. Kind that lay. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Price reduced to $3.00, 100; $1.00, 
30, Mrs. P. H. Streeter, Hamilton, Mo. 





INDIAN RUNNER DUCKS—aAmerican, Eng- 

Meh and White strains of prize-winning 
layers; mating list free. Marian Holt, Sa- 
vannah, Mo. 





PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 
ete One set- 
MRS. C. D. LYON, 

R. 1, Georgetown, 


SHIP YOUR POULTRY, BUTTER, 

calves, lambs, wool, "etc., te Harry M. 
Shanks Com. Co., 816 N. Fourth st., 8t. 
Louls.. Refs.: International Bank. 


BARRED 
No. 1 Farm 
ting of 15. 











SWINE. ie 
FOR SALE—Extra choice big type. Poland 
pigs, five months Pe oP 150 Ibs. Price 
$20.00 each. Geo. L. Snider, Fruitland, Mo. 








BERKSHIRES—Healthy, orouieay, prolific. 
Pigs, $10 each. Bred gilts for June farrow, 
$40 each. H. H. Shepard, Pacific, Mo. 








WHY WORK FOR SMALL WAGES when 

you can earn a large salary by learning 
Gregg Shorthand and Typewriting and Book- 
keeping? We qualify you at home at small 
expense. Stenographers are wanted in the 
Government service, in public offices and by 
hundreds of ns. Good posi- 
tions and wages everywhere. Send for Free 
Catalog. Brown's Correspondence 8chool, 
Dept.-K. Freeport, Illinois. 


a 


TWO WHITE TABLE POTATOES raised 

from seed-ball, enormously productive, 
culled for five years to one type. No. 1 Early, 
No. 2 late. Eyes, 6 for ten cents by mail. I 
have new onions, beets, beans, flowers, etc., 
and shall include some of such seeds with 
every 26-cent order for potatoes. H. Lowater, 
Rock Elm, Wis 


“RATS AND MICE QUICKLY BEXTER- 
MINATED. 











No cats, poisons or traps needed. Learn 
the secret and keep them away for- 
ever. Sure, yet perfectly harmless ex- 
cept to rodents. Secret originally cost 
$100, but we will send it postpaid for 
only 25c.” 

The above advertisement has appear- 
ed in many magazines. [I will send 
you the genuine receipt for this RAT 
AND Exterminator (which I! 
know to be O. K.) and 20 fine assorted 
postcards for 12c. This is a Bargain. 
Address, Miltem Bese, 4431 i7th Ave. 
Reek Isiand, Lilineis. 


NEW 1013 EDITION. 
VERNMENT FARMS FREE—Our 
it. Py ek 132 “pes “Free nag 
ovesy acre 
every or in the 4 
contains township 
Maem Tables, ant 
inches rainfall annu 
above sea level by counties. 
Three Year Homestead Law approved 
June 6th, 1912, the pFeeere Homestead, 
panptlans Serip. Minin ae ae 
emp r santos other gov- 
lawa. “and lis how and 
get overnment lands without 
living on Splcation blanks, United 
tates Patent. All about Government 
rrigation Projects and map showing 
location of each. Real Estate Tax 
Laws ved each state, area in square 
miles, capital and Red ae oye te and : Other 
valuable informa Price 


«- cents 
—— Address URAL 
WORLD. 





COLMAN’S 
This valuable book ail be 
sent with new or renewal subscription 
to RURAL WORLD for $1.00. 








The interest being manifested in 
every part of Macon County at the 
present time in the question of good 
roads certainly must mean that the 
day has come when the people will no 
longer tolerate bad roads. This work 
is to be given a good start this year 
in this county through the efforts of 
the Macon Good Roads Club. The 
club has raised a fund of $2,000 to be 
devoted entirely to permanent work. 
The farmers on every road leading 
out of Macon are now organized for 
doing the hauling and necessary labor 
in the construction of as much work 
as Can be arranged for by the execu- 
tive committee of the Macon Club.— 
Macon Times-Democrat. 





EQUITY UNION RALLY IN REED- 
ER, NORTH DAKOTA. 


A very large gathering of farmers 
met in Reeder Opera House June 14, 
and listened attentively to an address 
by C. O. Drayton, Greenville, Ill, on 
Golden-Rule Co-operation. He is na- 
tional president of the Farmers’ 
Equity Union which is spreading over 
the western part of North and South 
Dakota. 

This union has ahold on eight 
states. It organizes from one hundred 
to two hundred farmers at each town 
on a plan that unites the farmers and 
keeps them united: We advise every 
farmer to read the Equity Text Book 
and understand this plan of co-opera- 
tion. 

We have enrolled seventy members 
at Reeder, and we believe we will get 
150 members. Mr. Drayton will speak 
here again July 9th, at 3:30 p. m. If 
the hall will not hold the people we 
will erect a stand on the outside. 

H. O. BRATSBERG, President. 


—_e 


HAY, TIMOTHY AND ALFALFA. 


C. D, Lyon. 

We have a query from Kennett, 
Mo.: “In what locality in the United 
States is the best timothy and alfalfa 
hay grown?” 

This is a pretty hard question to an- 
swer, especially in regard to timothy 
hay, as a first class quality of it is 
grown in ten or a dozen states and 
in as many localities in each state. 
Our querist no doubt means hay 
grown for market and we may say 
that it is grown for that purpose in 
large quantity in western Illinois, in 
Indiana, Missouri and in Iowa. 

Kansas and Nebraska probably grow 
the finest grades of alfalfa for market 
on an extensive scale. Some is grown 
for that purpose in Southern Missouri, 
some in Mississippi 
states, but Kansas and Nebraska fur- 
nish more perhaps than all other 
states put together. 

An advertisement in the RURAL 
WORLD would doubtless put our Ken- 
nett friend in touch with growers of 
such hay. 





KENTUCKY NOTES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Weather 
for the past week was fine; many 
have taken advantage of the dry spell 
and have made hay the two weeks 
previous to this had been too wet for 
hay. Some of our farmers !ost nice 
alfalfa hay by too much wet. We did 
not have any cut, we preferred to 
wait. We made the past week both 
alfalfa and yellow bloom sweet clover 
hay. It is now in the nice new barn. 

At last the long talked of barn is in 
condition to be used. It is all finished 
on the outside excepting one more 
coat of paint. There is much work 
left to be done On the inside, but we 
have let go the carpenters now. We 
expect to do the inside work ourselves 
on wet spells. This will be pleasant 
occupation. 

We have a hay carrier put in the 
barn, and the boys are well pleased 
with the way it works. It was new to 
them, but soon had the hay going up 
fine. It does not take long for the 
horses to pull up a load. 

This putting up a large barn was 
quite a job for young boys to get at, 
but am happy to say they succeeded 
in getting it built the way they want- 
ed it. We have painted the roof of 
this barn, so we think we will have 
a good roof a long time. The shingles 
used were an extra nice lot of good 
smooth wood, well put’ on. 

There is a nice large ventilator at 
the top with windows. This looks 
well and is also well to have for venti- 
lation in tobacco curing. There is 
quite a lot of expense in building a 
large barn, but really a farm without 
a good barn is not worth much. Next 
to a good barn is to have it insured as 
well as the contents. There are good 


and in other! 


“wheat. 








7 
For Sale or Exchang 
For improved or | 

Unimproved Land. 


One 20-horse-power Rumley Ey. 
gine. One 36-inch Reeves’ Sep 
arator. One Rumely Clover 
Huller, All as good as new, 


Address C. 8. C., 1925 Virginia 
Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 








3 ai 
DO YOU WANT TO BUY?: "==. 


* farm, ora 
ranch, raw land, city or business property, 
patents, buy mining or other stock, or bonds, 
make loans, borrow money, buy an autome- 
bile, live stock, etc., or make an investment 
of any kind, anywhere, in any state or coun. 
try, send 10c for a copy of our 
AZINE containing valuable BIG MAG. 

information regarding above and 
telling you Hew You Can Save Money. Write 
telling us what you want and where you 
want it. Address, Melvin C. Churchill Go, 
Houston, Texas, 











lightning, storms and fire policies to 
be had, and it will pay any thrifty 
farmer to insure his buildings. 

Bees are still swarming and are 
busy making sweet clover honey. Our 
old customers are already calling for 
the new honey crop. 

About sweet clover will say we ree- 
ommended last season to try sowing 
sweet clover in their last corn plow- 
ing. I sowed some of the seed here 
and found that the seed in some 
places did not come at all last fall, 
but came late this spring, some as 
late as May. Now, if sweet clover 
must lay ia the ground a long time ia 
some soils it seems to me that sum- 
mer sewing is as good as any, as then 
you get the start the following sea- 
son without any further trouble. 

But remember all] soils are not slow 
to bring germination. And also re 
member that right on the same farm 
some piece here or there will be slow 


while most of it would be quick to 


germinate. 


The plant test I made this spring . 


proving alright. The plants seem 
slow at first, but now they are bloom 
ing out nicely. We set some wh 
and yellow side by side and the i 
is nearly twice as tall, but nevertk 
less we like the yellow for hay th 
best, even though we get the mi 
from the white. The stock like’ 
every bit as well as they do the” 
falfa. This coming week we expect) 
make hay on the old home place, Ti 
will be put in the barn at that pl 
We fill the barns first, after which ¥ 
make stacks, : 
Corn and tobacco all been ploy 
and hoed since the last rain, and 00 
we are ready for another rain. 
Garden doing nicely. 
Yours for prosperity, 
MRS. J. T. MARDIS. 
June 15, 1913. 





A bumper wheat crop, sufficient 
mill more than 160,500,000 barrels % 
flour, and which may reach the proj 
tions of the record wheat harvest ¢ 


1901, if conditions from now on 
exceptionally favorable, was for 

by the Department of Agriculture @ 
its: June crop report. Government 
perts estimated this year’s ha 
would be 744,000,000 bushels, of wh 
492,000,000 bushels will be wil 
wheat—a record for this crop 
252,000,000 bushels will be spr 
The third largest acreage 
planted and favorable growing cé 


tions account for the prospect for a8 


abundant yield. An increase of 1 
than 1 per cent over last year’s ac 
age was planted to oats this year, @ 
the condition of this crop, on Ju 
was below the 10-year average, 
officials estimate the production wi 

1 104,000,000 bushels, or more than 9 
000,000 bushels below last year’s | 
vest. The acreage planted to D 
was less than last year pt the p 
tion is estimated at 177, 
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